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Here  Is  The  Instrument 
That  Youth  Demands 


WaUmr  Nimu,  Lot  Amgete$,  (kJif.  Fint 
prime  winmer  in  the  contest  referred  to 
aboee.  Waiter  ie  proad  of  him  record 
and  hUJme  Soprami  Accordion. 


r!^  LOS  ANGELES  recently  a  theatre  feature  whidi 
attracted  dty-wide  interest  was  a  piano  accordion 
contest  which  lasted  for  a  foil  wedc.  Scores  of 
young  students  entered  and  played  for  the  entertain* 
ment  of  thousands  of  theatre  goers.  The  public 
interest  was  tremendous  and  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Master  Walter  Nims  who  is  shown  here  with  his 
Soprani  Accordion. 

The  piano  accordion  has  an  irresistible  appeal  for 
modem  boys  and  girls.  And  no  wonder.  With  a 
colorful  baatgrouncl  of  tradition  that  goes  back  for 
centuries,  the  instrument  in  its  present  form  is  the 
most  mddern  of  the  modem.  In  America  today  it  is 
the  sensation  of  the  hour.  Its  popularity  is  growing 
faster  than  that  of  any  other  instrument.  Its  cheerfm 
melody  is  the  voice  of  youth  itself.  Indispensable  in 
the  modem  dance  orchestra.  In  urgent  aemand  for 
solo  or  ensemble  broadcasting  or  concert  programs. 
Recognized  as  a  valuable  addition  to  any  school 
orchestra.  Here  is  an  amazing  opportunity  for  you  to 
win  popularity  and  profit. 

Learn  Quicker  On  a  Soprani 

And  it’s  so  easy  to  learn.  If  you  know  the  piano  key¬ 
board  you  are  silready  well  on  the  way  to  proficiency. 
The  Soprani  is  easiest  of  all  to  master.  You’ll  like  its 
light  weight  and  convenient,  slanting  keyboard.  Im¬ 
proved  automatic  shift  lever  produces  marvelous  new 
tone  effects.  Basses  so  arranged  that  die  pressing  of  a 
single  button  produces  a  rich,  powerful  chord  tohlend 
harmoniously  with  the  sweet  treble  of  the  piano  keys. 
Soprani  Accordions  are  famous  throughout  the  world 
for  their  perfeaion  of  tone  and  workm^ship.  Preferred 
by  leading  artists  everywhere.  Acknowledged  as  the 
l^er  among  the  world’s  finest  Piano  Accordions. 

Complete  Course  of  Instruction  Free 

With  even  Soprani  Piano  Accordion  we  give  a  complete 
course  of  instruction.  10  progressive  lessons  that  insure 
miick  progress.  Models  to  fit  every  need.  From  wonderful 
deluxe  creations  to  good  instruments  priced  as  low  as  $90. 
Easy  terms  conveniently  arranged.  Write  now  for  full  details 
and  attractive  catalog  of  new  models. 

SOPRANI  INC.,  Dept.  920 

630  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


j  SOPRANI  INC,  Dept.  920.  630  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaao,  Ill. 
I  Without  obliaation  please  send  me  latest  catalog  of  Soprani  Piano 
I  Accotdions  and  details  of  your  easy  payment  oaet. 

I  Nmm _ 

I  Addms _ 
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Exceptional  Quality 

iff  These  Faetory  Guaranteed 

Instruments 

at  Moderate  Prices 


The  Elkhart  line  is  showing  an  amaang 
growth  in  sales  and  popularity  because  it 
ofiets  unusually  high  quidity  at  prices  within 
reach  of  everyone. 

In  sturdiness  of  construction,  correctness  of 
design,  purity  of  tone  and  pedccdon  of  per¬ 
formance — Elkhart  instruments  oSes  the  great¬ 
est  possible  measure  of  dollar  for  dollar  value. 
They  are  finely  finished  too,  and  offer  many 
refinements  that  you  would  expect  only  in  in¬ 
struments  of  higher  price.  Backed  by  a  strong 
fiuxory  giiarantee  against  defects  in  material  or 
workmanship.  Many  fine  bands  are  completely 
equipped  widi  Elkharts.  All  who  use  them  are 
endiusiasdc  in  their  approval. 

Take  Advantage  of  Thu  Free  Trial  Offer 

Investigate  EUdiart’s  remadcable  values.  Free 
trial  pl^  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  try  before  you 
buy.  Wrifo  now  for  complete  catalog  and  full 
informatiDn.  Interesting  special  proposition  to 
.  Music  Supervisors.  Det^  gladly  sent  on  request 


Band&Oichestra 

INSTRUMENTS 


Elkhart 

Slide  Trombone 


ir«de  in  ddier  low  pitch  or  high  and  low 
pitch  with  a  medium  bore  suitable  for 
all  retirements.  Positive,  self-acting  slide 
lock.  Perfectly  ground  slides.  Outstanding 
in  tone  and  pofoimance.  Finely  finished 
in  quadruple  silver  plate  with  Ki\ 

gold  pla!wg  inside  Dell,  o^ 


Elkhart  Band  InatrumaatCo.,932 Jadtaon St., Elkhart, lod. 
Without  obligation,  please  tend  compete  catalog  and  free  trial 
infonnatioa  on  Elkhart  Band  Instruments. 
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HAND  INM  NU  M  > 


WITH  ALL  THEIR  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 


CONNS  COST  NO  MORE 


Success  is  a  habit  with  the  ^ 

I  NichoUs  Scan  High  School  Band,  of 
Chicago.  Winning  first  place  at  Hint 
this  fear  was  simply  a  repedtioa  of  a  aimiUr 
success  at  Denver  in  1929.  Next  vest  "Senn" 
will  be  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  third  champion¬ 
ship  and  permanent  retention  of  the  national 


prove  ia  excellence.  Easy  ptymena  if  desired.  Mail 
coupon  for  foil  details  and  interesting  booklet  on 
your  fovorite  instrument. 

FaiiiaMe  Chart*  far  Munc  Superviaor* 
Coon’s  Band  and  Orchestra  Charts  are  a  wooderfol 
teaching  aid.  Standard  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Sec  of 
charts  on  18  instruments  and  text  book,  "How  Music 
is  Made,"  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00,  about  one-tenth 
retail  value. 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  possible  to 
start  widi  b^inoets  and  luve  a  playing  band  in  four 
to  six  weeks,  factory  or^izets  handle  all  details. 
Write  for  foil  information  and  free  book,  "Band 
Organizing  Made  Easy.” 


'liu^  of  the  credit  for  this  inspiring  record  must 
go  to  the  band’s  able  director.  Captain  A.  R.  Gish 
who  is  fomous  for  his  organizing  and  directing  skill 
and  for  the  untiring  zeal  he  azotes  to  hit  task. 
Captain  Gish  appreciates  the  relation  of  good  in¬ 
struments  to  masterly  performance.  He  tm: — "T^ 
«eu  maiority  of  our  instruments  are  Conns  and 
meir  superior  accuracy  and  purity  of  tone  have  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  championship  attainments 
of  my  band." 

Conn  InUrumania  Dominate 

k  is  significant  that  Coona  dominate  the  instrumen¬ 
tation  of  all  five  of  the  High  School  Bands  whi^ 
iron  hipest  honors  at  Flint  this  year.  First,  second 
and  third  place.  Class  A  winners  and  both  first  and 
second  place.  Class  B  winners  ate  strong  "Conn" 
organizations. 

This  is  but  a  k^cal  continuation  of  Conn’s  leader- 
diip  in  the  band  instrument  field  >-a  leadet^p  which 
k  has  maintained  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Conna 
are  the  choice  of  Sousa  and 
the  Vfotld's  greats  artiso. 

Many  exclusive  improve- 


CG.  Coon,  942  Coon  Bldg.EIkhartylnd. 

r~l  Send  Cmc  book,  “Band  Otaanirins  Made  Eaar." 

n  Send  free  hook  end  det«ili««i 
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Blessings  on  You,  little  Man 

REETINGS!  Here  is  your  old  friend  Thb  School 
Musician  whom  you  have  not  seen  since  last  June. 
She  makes  this  opening  bow  to  yon  bubbling  with 
enthusiasm,  and  with  a  complete  and  most  versatile  new 
repertoire  of  entertainment  and  enlightehment,  which  will 
be  delivered  to  you  in  large  quantities  once  each  month 
throughout  the  school  year. 

At  our  last  Association  meetings,  held  at  Flint  and  at 
Lincoln  last  spring.  The  School  Musician  by  unanimous 
vote  of  all  members  present  became  the  official  organ.  So 
this  magazine  is  now  an  integral  part  of  our  Association. 
It  is  a  vital  living  thing,  in  which  every  member  has  a 
proprietorship  interest  and  to  which  every  member  has  a 
parental  obligation  of  responsibility.  This  is  our  child. 
We  must  feed  and  nourish  it  with  good  news  and  interest¬ 
ing  pictures  from  every  section  of  the  country.  We  must 
welcome  it  warmly  each  month  when  it  arrives,  we  must 
take  it  into  our  experience,  and  live  with  it,  and  by  it,  and 
for  it;  we  must  read  it  and  subscribe  unreservedly  to  its 
strength,  success  and  prosperity.  All  hail  this  new-born 
babe  tiiat  is  bom  unto  ns!  May  she  thrive  and  flourish! 

Better  Things  to  Come 

The  September  issue  of  The  School  Musicun  is 
naturally  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  your  editor  to 
produce.  It  must  make  its  appearance  at  the  end 
of  a  nearly  three  months’  period  during  which  time  the 
Association  has  been  practically  dormant,  except  for  the 
tireless  work  that  goes  on  endlessly  in  the  executive  offices. 
Everything  has  been  at  a  standstilL  School  bells  have  been 
silent.  Like  the  tin  soldiers  of  Little  Boy  Blue,  directors’ 
batons  have  been  temporarily  laid  to  rest,  and  school  band 
uniforms  have  hong  in  the  dark. 

Not  that  we  are  apologizing  for  this  issue.  No  siree! 
It  is  full  of  interest  from  cover  to  cover.  Some  brand  new 
features  are  introduced,  and  there  are  one  or  two  special 
articles  of  gigantic  importance.  But  we  will  admit  that 
this  first  issue  of  the  1980-31  school  year  is  just  a  whisper 
of  what  we  have  in  store  for  you  in  the  nine  issues  yet 
to  come.  You  are  going  to  watch  every  one  of  these  issues 
during  the  school  year,  and  you  are  going  to  marvel  at 
the  long  strides  of  improvement  each  will  make  over  the 
one  just  past.  Don’t  think  we’re  bragging.  But  you  know 
how  your  band  and  Orchestra  improve  from  the  day  you 
first  get  together  in  September  until  the  day  you  make 
your  important  appearance  on  the  National  Contest  stage. 
Well,  your  Schoih.  Musician  is  going  to  be  just  like  that. 

About  Changes  of  Address 

Quite  frequently,  we  receive  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
subscribers  asking  us  to  change  his  address  on  our 
mailing  list  and  giving  us  the  new  one  but  not  the  (dd. 
All  subscriptions  are  filed  according  to  state,  town,  etc. 
and  in  order  to  find  a  card  to  make  any  changes  we  must 
have  the  old  address. 

We  will  certainly  appreciate  it  if  our  readers  follow 
these  simple  instructions  in  the  future. 

You  can  never  be  ruined  by  others,  if  your  riches  consist 
of  righteous  works. — Dltman  Larsen. 


Send  in  Your  Photogn^ihs 

NE  of  the  important  functions  which  The  School 
Musician  will  perform  during  this  school  year  will 
be  the  publication,  in  its  various  issues,  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  the  prize  winning  bands  and  orchestras,  and 
their  directors,  of  last  year.  Such  pictures  were  formerly 
published  in  two  association  year  books,  on  National  Band 
and  National  Orchestra  Contests,  respectively.  May  this 
serve,  therefore,  as  a  notice  and  a  request  to  all  schools 
having  State  or  National  prize  winning  bands  or  orches¬ 
tras,  in  any  class,  to  mail  direct  to  the  Chicago  Office,  a 
good  photograph  of  the  prize  winning  organization,  and 
a  separate  picture  of  the  director  together  with  such  infor¬ 
mation  and  data  as  will  be  necessary  to  compile  a  fully 
explanatory  caption  for  each  picture  reproduced.  It  will 
help  ns  greatly  if  yon  will  address  packages  containing 
all  pictures  sent  in  for  this  purpose  to  the  "Prize-Winner 
Pictures  Editor.’’  Naturally,  we  receive  a  great  number 
of  pictures  here,  sent  in  from  many  sources,  for  various 
uses  in  the  magazine.  Please  do  not  delay  sending  in 
your  pictures.  _ 

What  May  We  Expect  From  You? 

IN  the  October  issue  of  The  School  Musician,  your  , 
editor  would  like  to  make  a  beginning  jrhat  should 
grow  into  a  large  department  of  personal  items.  Wa 
want  you  boys  and  girls  in  San  Francisco  to  get  acquaint¬ 
ed,  so  to  speak,  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  Rochester.  We 
want  you  school  band  trombonists  and  piccolo  players  in 
Dallas  to  shake  hands  with  the  bassoon  and  drum  players 
in  the  Minneap<dis  high  school  orchestra.  There  is  only 
one  way  that  such  a  department  can  be  developed  and  that 
is  for  each  and  every  member  to  appoint  himself  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  one  to  send  in  news  for  this  department. 

Do  you  realize  that  there  are  250,000  boys  and  giris 
studying  instrumental  music  in  the  schools?  Every  one 
of  these  musicians  should  be  a  member  of  our  association, 
and  if  we  will  make  the  fireside  of  our  -great  national 
family  so  warm  and  cordial  and  welcome  that  everyone  of 
these  musicians  will  want  to  come  in  with  us,  we  can  have 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beneficial  organisations  in 
America.  Send  in  your  items  and  your  friendship  notes 
for  a  bigger  and  better  N.  S.  B.  A  0.  Ass’n.  And  don’t 
forget  to  send  pictures.  Remember  that  all  of  the  other 
boys  and  girls  want  to  see  what  yon  look  like. 

Arkansas  Gazette:  The  expert  who  says  this  is  an  age 
of  specialization  has  obviously  never  looked  over  a  drug 
store’s  stock.  _ 

We  have  never  too  much  time  for  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  traveling  with  ns.  Oh,  be  swift  to  love. 
Make  haste  to  be  kind. — Amiel. 

London  Humorist:  Hunger  sharpens  the  wits,  we  are 
told.  We  know  a  few  seaside  boarding-houses  where  the 
conversation  must  be  positively  sparkling. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  one  phonograph  1000 
years,  playing  20  hours  a  day,  to  play  all  tiie  records 
made  by  one  well-known  factory  in  the  past  20  years. 


By  Harry  Edward  Freund 


|HE  pubic  schools  are  at.  last 
awarding  the  study  of  muilic  its 
as  a  character 


that  an  up  to  date  curriculum  include 
its  every  branch. 

Plato  said  centuries  ago:  “Perhaps 
music  will  solve  our  problem ;  through 
music  the  soul  learns  harmony  and 
rhythm  and  even  a  disposition  to  jus¬ 
tice.  .  .  .  for  can  he  who  is  harmoni¬ 
ously  constituted  ever  be  unjust?  .  .  . 
Is  not  this  why  musical  training  is  so 
powerful,  because  rhythm  and  har¬ 
mony  find  their  way  into  the  secret 
places  of  the  soul,  leaving  enlace  in 
their  movements  and  making  the  soul 
graceful?  . . .  Music  moulds  character 
and  therefore  shares  in  determining 
social  and  political  issues.  .  .  .  Music 


is  valuable  not  only  because  it  brings 
refinement  of  feeling  and  character, 
but  because  it  preserves  and  restores 
health.  .  .  .  Music  and  measure  then 
lend  grace  and  health  to  the  soul  and 
to  the  body.  .  .  .  Music  is  the  essence 
of  order,  and  rightly  pursued  leads  to 
all  that  is  good,  just  and  beautiful.” 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  youth  seeks 
excitement,  change,  adventure  with 
uncontrolled  emotions  and  finds  little 
outlet  for  a  natural  exuberance  of 
spirit  in  the  class  room. 

Youth  must  have  expression  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  age,  and  wise  minds  with 
the  exercise  of  common  sense,  realis- 


-I-  proper  place 
builder  for  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
and  national  educators  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  school  music  is  an 
essential  part  of  education.  It  gives 
incentive  to  the  studies  of  the  young 
people,  develops  increased  intelligence, 
with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  and 
with  the  correct  interpretive  aids  in 
formulatKig  a  basis  of  education. 

School  music  means  much  in  the 
livea  of  the  young  people,  and  music’s 
power  has  now  enlisted  the  support  of 
our  leading  educators.  They  demand 
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ing  this,  will  guide  youth  in  the  right 
direction. 

To  make  education  interesting  and 
to  provide  means  for  right  thinking, 
music  is  a  vital  force,  and  the  boy  and 
girl  who  have  been  afforded  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  taking  up  the  study  of 
vocal  or  instrumental  music,  gain  a 
new  and  broader  mental  outlook  and 
a  perception  of  the  real  purposes  and 
meaning  of  life.  Music  represents  har¬ 
mony  and  rhythm,  and  if  parents 
would  only  realize  what  it  means  for 
the  future  of  their  children  they  would 
insist  on  each  and  every  one  of  them 
taking  up  the  study  of  music  in  some 
form  or  other. 

Beauty,  truth  and  love,  the  real 
things  of  life,  are  all  born  of  a  higher 
thought  in  which  harmony  and  order 
are  the  controlling  factors.  Let  the 
father  and  mother  make  it  their  boun- 
den  duty  to  see  that  each  of  their 
children  studies  music.  It  is  the  par¬ 
ents’  obligation  to  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  They  will  be  amply  rewarded 
whatever  sacrific  they  may  make,  in 
watching  the  splendid  spirit  that  will 
enter  into  the  lives  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

This  present  period  is  regarded  as 
the  mechanization  of  life  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  age.  Its  influence  is  being  felt 
by  the  younger  generation,  and  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  study  of 
music  in  its  best  forms  be  encouraged 
in  every  possible  manner  for  the  ele¬ 
vating  and  spiritual  uplift  of  boys  and 
girls.  To  counteract  the  materialism 
of  the  day  with  its  effect  on  the  young¬ 
er  generation,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  the 
young  people  the  finer  side  of  their 
nature. 

Children  with  training  in  the  study 
of  good  music  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  higher  things  of  life  and 
readily  respond  even  at  the  earliest 
stages.  The  greater  evidence  of  mu¬ 
sic’s  presence  is  shown  in  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  felt  it;  their  keen  in¬ 
telligence,  higher  morale,  martial 
bearing  and  rugged  determination  to 
master  music  reflect  their  contact  with 
its  inspiring  qualities. 

At  the  second  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Music  Supervisors  National  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago 
this  year,  it  was  a  revelation  to  see 
and  hear  the  young  people  from  prac¬ 
tically  every  state  in  the  Union  per¬ 
form  on  wind  and  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  to  listen  to  their  youthful 
harmonious  voices  in  the  chorus,  to 
notice  the  bright,  intelligent  faces, 
sparkling  eyes,  joy  of  life,  natural 
buoyancy,  good  manners,  and  all  in¬ 
tent  on  executing  in  their  best  style, 
well  trained  performance  on  their 
instruments  or  in  choral  selections. 


*'To  be  brought  up  in  u 
home  in  which  there  is  no 
music  is  m  terrible  deprivmtion. 
If  /  had  my  life  to  live  again 
I  should  certmnly  want  to 
make  music  a  part  of  my  early 
training.  My  two  sons  fortu¬ 
nately  have  a  love  for  music. 
One  plays  the  piano  and  the 
other  plays  the  trombone.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  training  in  the  past 
has  been  far  too  superficial. 
Music  has  done  me  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  invaluable  service.  / 
firmly  believe  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  when  we  shall  be¬ 
come  in  this  country  a  great 
music-creating  people.” 

—Edward  W.  Bok. 


4  4  4  4 

**//  Young  Men  had  music 
and  pictures  to  interest  them, 
to  engage  them  and  satisfy 
many  of  their  impulses,  they 
would  not  go  to  the  low 
pleasures  of  the  street.” 

—George  Bernard  Shaw, 

4  4  4  4 


”All  children  in  ostr  pstblic 
schools  shotdd  be  given  the 
chance  to  partake  of  the  great¬ 
est  joy  in  life — the  art  of 
mstsic.  It  will  infiuence  their 
whole  careers  and  enable  them 
to  give  pleastsre  to  others — 
and  there  is  nothing  finer  in 
life  than  to  give  pleasttre  to 
others.  But  from  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint,  msssic  ed sta¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  will  teach 
the  children  the  value  of  dis¬ 
ciplined  co-operation,  or  team 
work,  for  the  lack  of  which  our 
great  indtsstries  are  severely 


4  4  4 


”Take  a  music  bath  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  a  few  seasons. 
You  will  find  it  is  to  the  soul 
what  a  water  bath  is  to  the 
body.  Msssic  elevates  arsd  tends 
to  maintain  the  tome  of  one’s 
mhtd.  Seek,  therefore,  every 
clean  opportumty  for  hearing 
it.  Pssrchase  some  Ustd  of  in¬ 
strument  for  the  home  and  see 
that  Us  berseficient  harmonies 
are  often  heard.  Let  music  be 
as  mssch  a  part  of  a  day’s  rou¬ 
tine  as  eating  or  reading  or 
working” 

—Oiirer  Wendell  Holmes. 


The  message  and  mission  of  musical 
expression  are  most  vital  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  in  America’s  history,  for  they 
have  turned  to  supreme  advantage  the 
gang  spirit  which  prevails  among  the 
youth  of  the  land,  especially  in  large 
cities.  They  have  taken  the  boys  off 
the  streets  and  brought  them  together 
to  interest  them  actively  in  music, 
which  will  successfully  solve  one  of 
the  big  problems  of  today. 

What  could  be  more  elevating  or 
more  beneficial  for  the  future  of 
America’s  manhood  and  womanhood 
than  the  participation  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  in  music.  Youth  must  blow 
off-  steam,  and  young  America  can  do 
this  to  his  entire  satisfaction  by  play¬ 
ing  wind  instruments  which  develop 
his  physical  being  and  keener  percep¬ 
tion  through  the  necessity  for  very  ac¬ 
tive  functioning  of  hearing  and  seeing. 

The  playing  of  wind  instruments  re¬ 
quires  close  attention  and  makes  for 
self  discipline  through  watching  the 
director,  following  the  notes  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  all  the  other  instruments 
while  performing  and  the  necessity 
for  being  in  harmony  with  one’s  own 
instrument.  Aside  from  this,  youth 
cannot  fail  in  spiritual  growth,  for 
music  of  the  type  that  is  now  being 
taught  in  the  schools  is  of  the  char¬ 
acter  that  pertains  particularly  to  the 
best  in  the  divine  art  of  music. 

Statistics  prove  that  youth’s  morale 
as  well  as  his  mental  faculties, 
through  work  and  study  in  music,  im¬ 
prove  in  no  small  degree.  Many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  can  only  hope  to 
obtain  a  college  degree  by  being  able 
to  pay  their  way  by  playing  in  a  col- 
lege  band  or  orchestra.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  stars  among  the  boys  and  girls 
have  already  shown  surprising  ability 
on  their  respective  instruments  far 
superior  to  many  of  our  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  day  artists  when  they  were  of  the 
same  age. 

This  shows  clearly  that  the  national 
musical  movement  has  taken  hold  on 
young  America  and  in  the  most 
marked  manner  has  already  aided  the 
younger  generation  for  its  own  bet¬ 
terment.  Whan  the  time  comes,  and 
it  will,  when  there  will  be  in  the 
United  States  a  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  there  must 
be  a  special  division  devoted  to  musi¬ 
cal  education  for  the  enlightenment 
and  liberalization  of  the  great  mass  of 
children  of  the  nation. 

To  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
America,  let  each  and  every  one  of 
your  children  study  good  music,  and 
yon  will  lay  the  foundation  for  finer 
men  and  finer  women  in  bringing  to 
them  the  unbounded  blessings  of  hap¬ 
piness  of  mind  and  understanding  of 
life. 
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Mr.  JUoyd  Loer  who  g^es  you  here  the  first  of  e  series  of  erUcles 
on  the  frMed  mstmment  is  exceptiouMy  well  queliped  to  write  on 
the  subject.  He  hms  hud  plenty  of  prueticul  experience  in  uddition  to 
entente  educution  end  reseurch  in  this  field. 

He  studied  ut  Oberlin,  Amerkun  Conservutory  of  Mu^,  Clucugo 
Musicul  College,  Nutionul  Conservutory  Puris.  At  Oie  Americun  Con¬ 
servutory,  he  rucked  his  degree  of  Muster  of  Music,  with  distinction 
for  work  there  with  Mr.  Weidig.  From  1906  to  190S  he  wus  in  concert 
end  recitul  work,  pluying  piuno,  violu  ult,  ull  the  fretted  instruments, 
with  emphusis  on  the  vumu  und  mundolu.  He  ptuyed  violu  und  mun- 
dolin  in  the  Operu  Comique  orchestru  in  Puris  for  u  short  time,  und 
played  violu  in  symphony  orchestrus,  string  quartet  und  trio  for 
severul  years.  He  ulso  ucted  as  couch  for  concert  artists. 

Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  chief  efforts  to  acoustical  re¬ 
search  applied  to  ustderstanding  and  improving  of  stringed  mu^ul 
instruments.  For  five  years,  he  was  with  The  Gibson  Co.  as  acoustical 
engineer  and  factory  manager,  two  years  with  Walter  Jacobs,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  and  magazine  editor  and  assistant  music  editor,  two  years  with 
Gulbransen  Piano  Co.  as  acoustic  engineer.  Mr.  Loot  is  a  member  of 
the  Acoustical  Society  of  America. 

During  the  past  summer,  he  lectured  on  phy^s  of  music  at  North¬ 
western  University,  and  will  also  give  the  same  course  next  summer. 
He  still  does  some  recital  work.  During  the  fall  and  winter  seasons, 
Mr.  hoar  will  conduct  research  programs  for  musicrd  instrument 
manufacturers.  He  mmtUmns  a  private  laboratory  for  acoustical  re¬ 
search. 


Public  School  Music 

and  Fretted  Instruments 


musical.  This  attitude  is  that  fretted 
instruments  are  not  standard  instru¬ 
ments  and  that  any  serious  program 
of  music  study  immediately  loses  its 
dignity  if  it  includes  instruction  4n 
their  teehnic  or  information  abopt 
them. 

It  might  seem  then  that  the  title 
of  this  series  of  articles  is  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  misnomer,  an  un¬ 
natural  jTiztaposition  of  two  things 
that  do  not  naturally  belong  together. 
Yet  it  is  the  most  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  the  series  is  to  concern 
itself  about;  and  it  may  even  appear 
that  the  possibilities  of  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  heeds  of  the  Public 
School  Music  educational  program  are 
so  closely  related  that  such  a  title  is 
the  most  consistent  arrangement  of 
terms  that  can  be  imagined. 

Fretted  instruments  have  been  and 
are  now  included  in  the  activities  of 
some  public  8cho<d  music  curriculae, 
but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de¬ 


termine  only  as  an  outside  interest, 
permitted  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  and  outside  school  hours.  There 
is  at  least  no  general  tendency  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  having  enough  to  offer 
their  students  so  that  these  instru¬ 
ments  are  included  in  the  instrument 
instruction  courses  with  full  credit 
given  students  for  work  that  is  done 
with  them.  Yet  a  reasonably  complete 
understanding  ol  the  place  occupied 
in  musical  history  by  fretted  instru¬ 
ments,  their  part  in  the  development 
of  music,  and  their  present  usefulness 
in  rounding  out  an  adequate  music 
education  program  designed  to  give 
young  students  as  much  of  value  as 
possible,  might  well  result  in  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  fretted  instruments  in  the 
great  majority  of  school  music  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  series  of  articles  to  present  as 
fully  and  impartially  as  possible  the 
pertinent  facts  about  the  fretted  in¬ 
struments, — their  history,  peculiari- 


IT  may  be  true  that  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  are  not  usually  numbered 
among  that  group  of  efficient 
music-makers  often  referred  to  as 
''standard  instruments.”  Meaning  by 
that  perhaps  those  instruments  found 
in  the  complete  symphonic  orchestra 
or  band;  or  those  whose  literature  is 
both  extensive,  and  distinguished  by 
the  characteristics  of  good  music-writ¬ 
ing.  Those  instruments,  in  short,  that 
seem  to  have  something  constructive 
to  offer  music  students  and  artists 
from  the  standpoint  of  appreciation 
value  and  professional  efficiency.  It 
is  also  true  that  Music  Supervisors 
and  Instructors  in  Public  School  work 
are  in  general  well-educated  musically. 
And  they  are  very  apt  to  have  the 
attitude  toward  fretted  instruments 
characteristic  of  the  School  of  Music 
mr  the  Conservatory,  because  it  is 
from  such  schools  that  they  have  se¬ 
cured  a  large  part  of  their  pedagogic 
equipment  and  opinion  as  to  things 


Fretted  Instruments  Have  Their  Place 
in  the  Schools 


The  Nation^  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music, 
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ties,  technic,  pedagogy,  strong  points, 
and  weak  ones;  tc^ther  with  some 
suggestions  in  connection  with  their 
use  that  have  been  gathered  during 
a  considerable  number  of  years  of 
varied  musical  activities.  It  might  be 
well  to  emphasize  just  here  that  this 
musical  activity  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  type  of  instruments  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  have  figured  actively 
in  it  of  course,  otherwise  the  under¬ 
standing  of  their  possibilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  a  series  of  articles  about 
them  sufficient  authority  to  invite  con¬ 
sideration  would  be  entirely  lacking. 
But  this  activity  has  included,  and 
still  does,,  some  success  with  several 
of  the  im-caUed  standard  instruments 
and  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
Physics  of  Music  and  also  in  Theory 
and  Composition.  ' 

So  the  viewpoint  represented  by 
these  articles,  whether  accepted  or  not, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  solely  that  of 
a  fretted  instrument  exponent.  It  is 
a  viewpoint  that  logrically  results  from 
sufficient  familiarity  with  fretted. in-' 
struments  and  with  music  in  general ' 
so  that  the  relation  of  the  two  can 
be  plainly  seen  and  the  place  of  fret¬ 
ted  instruments  in  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  musical  activities  be  consis¬ 
tently  sensed.  Neither  should  it  be 
thought  that  there  is  any  implied  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  attitude  of  advanced 
schools  of  music  toward  fretted  instru¬ 
ments.  Their  attitude  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purpose  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  as  it  is  at  present.  In  the  first 
place  they  deal  with  instruments  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  significant  music  lite¬ 
rature  that  is  now  accepted  as  such. 
Practically  all  such  music  has  been 
written  in  the  last  260  years  and  most 
of  it  is  more  recent  than  that;  and 
for  reasons  that  will  be  fully  covered 
later  on,  during  this  period  of  great¬ 
est  activity  in  the  production  of  good 
music  literature,  fretted  instruments 
did  not  improve  acoustically  to  the 
extent  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
great  writers  and  players,'  while  the 
standard  instruments  did  so  improve. 
In  the  second  place  advanced  schools 
of  music  are  primarily  for  advanced 
students  of  music, '  those  whose  pre¬ 
liminary  training,' 'secured  from  the 
private  teacher  or  the  public  school 
or  the  private  school,  has  advanced 
them  to  the  place  where  specialization 
is  in  order  and  determined  where  the 
specialization  should  be  focused.  With 
(Please  turn  to  page  46) 
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The  gremt  stmdium  mt  Soldier^  Field,  Chicmgo,  where  130,000  people  gmthered  for  the  Chicrngolmnd  Music  Festivul 
August  23rd.  The  event  brought  out  two  greet  fmcts:  First,  thut  ChicugoUmd  will  tube  its  music  direct  rether  then 
"from  cons,"  when  it  h*s  *  chunce;  end  second,  thet  people  must  be  teught  to  listen. 

Can  you  make  your 

Ears  Behave? 


In  this  article  you  are  told  many  of  the  fine  points  in  the 
art  of  listening  to  musk,  a  very  important  thing  to  know 
if  one  is  to  get  the  most  out  of  what  is  given  to  be  heard. 

By  Edith  Rhetts 


Did  you  know  Uiat  listening  is 
contagious? 

And  the  most  encouraging  thing  is 
that  good  healthy  listening  is  just  as 
easily  caught  as  diseased  listening 
(which  is  not  listening  at  all). 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  habit.  All  of  us  have  caught  it 
for  (better  or  worse)  from  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  we  sit  near  one  who  sings 
heartily  and  surety  we  begin  to  feel 
that  we  too  can  follow  along.  Up  to 
that  time  we  might  have  thought  we 
didn't  know  or  care  much  about  that 
song;  or  couldn't  sing  anyhow.  But 
now  it  sounds  so  familiar  and  so  easy. 
Perhaps  it  wouldn't  show  much  if  we 
didn't  get  it  exactly  right  (}ourage 
comes;  and  the  first  thing  we  know  we 
are  trying  to  sing,  and  singing  better 
than  we  thought  we  could. 

Now  take  the  opposite  way  and  it  is 
just  as  true.  We  have  knovra  a  song 
perfectly  well,  but  no  one  in  the  group 
around  us  was  singing  at  all.  We 
started  to  sing  with  all  the  confidence 
in  the  world  but  it  sounded  out  so 
plainly.  -  A  few  glanced  our  way  to  see 
who  was  singing  and  the  first  thing 
we  knew  we  were  thinking  of  our¬ 
selves  and  not  of  our  song,  and  the 


sweet  joy  of  it  is  gone.  Then  we  sang 
less  whole-heartedly  and  finally  not  at 
all  perhaps. 

The  ancients  used  to  engai^e  great 
mathematicians  or  great  poets  simply 
to  live  in  the  house  with  their  children, 
knowing  that  some  of  tiieir  enthusiasm 
for  arithmetic  or  poetry  would  surely 
be  caught. 

Our  mind  turns  to  the  subject  of 
listening  habits  because  during  the 
summer  at  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  and  Band  Camp  one  sees 
every  type  of  listener  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  find,  among  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  folks  who  seem  to  spring  out 
of  the  ground,  as  it  were,  to  visit  these 
concerts  in  the  woods.  Audiences  al¬ 
ways  fascinate  me.  It  is  customary 
to  use  the  term  “listeners"  for  those 
present,  who  are  not  the  performers, 
but  o#  course,  if  we  were  to  be  accu¬ 
rate,  we  would  speak  of  the  “lookers,” 


the  “talkers,"  .the  “gigglers,"  the 
“walkers,”  the  “dreamers,”  the  “con¬ 
versationalists”  and  so  many  other 
things  that  there  are  few  left  to  be  the 
real  listeners. 

“It  takes  three  to  make  music,  one 
to  create,  one  to  perform  and  one  to 
listen.”  That  is  an  old  adage,  but  we 
often  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cre¬ 
ator  and  the  performer  must  also 
qualify  as  listeners.  There  seems  to 
be  some  strange  difficulty  in  trans¬ 
forming  a  performer  into  a  listener. 
Perhaps  unconsciously  he  feels  that  to 
“play”  is  to  do  something  and  to 
“listen”  is  just  time  out.  Listening  is 
a  very  positive  thing.  It  requires 
awareness,  plus  concentration,  to  lis¬ 
ten  and  enough  self-control  to  have 
some  grasp  of  the  fast  receding  world 
of  silence. 

At  any  rate  that  problem  of  build¬ 
ing  the  science  of  listening  among  our 
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IHEN  a  critic  dacUrcd  that  a  coocart  could  not  be  said  to  have 
place  unless  h  was  particqwted  in  by  audience  as  weU  as 
artist,  he  was  uttering  a  truth  that  is  becoming  generally  recognized 
in  America. 

This  newly  realized  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  listening  to 
music  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  profession— 4hat  of  Educational  Director, 
for  a  symphony  orchestra.  Miss  Edith  Rhetts  was  first  to  earn  the  title,  and,  as 
Educational  Director  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  she  b  making 
musical  history.  Directly  or  indirectly,  her  music  appreciation  lessons  have 
reached  millions  of  children — an  army  of  good  listeners. 

Equipped  with  a  bright  and  sparkling  personality,  an  aptness  in  the  choice 
of  words,  and  a  rare  gift  of  imparting  her  own  musical  enthusiasm  to  others. 
Miss  Rhetts’  career  may  be  said  to  have  chosen  her,  so  inevitably  it  has 
develt^ted. 

An  Indiana  woman,  educated  in  the  schoob  of  Indianapolb  and  Chicago, 
Mbs  Rhetts  began  her  career  as  a  concert  pianist  and  accompanist,  but  was 
soon  so  deeply  interested  in  the  literature  of  mvuc  that  the  piano  took  second 
place,  and  she  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  teaching  of  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  schoo's.  Proceeding  on  the  theory  that  listening  to  music  and  the 
performance  of  it  are  two  separate  arts, — that  music  literature  b  in  the  grasp 
of  cverybodv,  and  that  it  can  be  taught  in  much  the  same  manner  as  English 
literature,  she  taught  for  four  years  in  the  schoob  of  California. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  that  endeavor  led  to  her  employment  by  a 
record-making  company  as  a  special  lecturer.  Traveling  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  among  clubs  and  schools,  she  conducted  special  teachers’  courses  in  the 
leading  universities,  and  brought  to  the  lecture  platform  so  much  force  and 
originality,  wh  and  brilliancy,  together  with  solid  musical  information,  that 
she  was  greatly  in  demand. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  conductor  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  Miss  Rhetts’  work,  and  he  invited  her  to  come  to  Detroit  to  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  the  orchestra  should  become  acually  a  potent  factor  in 
the  public  school  system  and  the  life  of  the  community.  Thus,  the  position 
of  "Educational  Director”  was  created  in  1923-24  for  her. 

During  the  school  year,  with  no  limited  time  or  space,  Mbs  Rhetts  traveb 
through  Detroit  (or  through  the  cities  in  which  the  Detrob  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  b  to  play),  giving  talks — which  are  as  different  as  pleasure  b  different 
from  duty— on  the  great  men  in  music,  explaining  theb  compositions,  the 
peculiar  responsibility  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  playing  melodics 
from  famous  masterpieces-— all  in  preparation  for  the  eventful  day  when  the 
listener  shall  hear  the  orchestra  play  the  song  of  life  itself. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra  and  Band 
Camp,  Miss  Rhetts  has  been  the  official  lecturer  on  Music  Literature,  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  students  the  background,  and  the  tradition  of  the  masterpieces 
they  are  about  to  play. 

The  accompanyins  ardeb  by  Mias  Rhetts  b  very  frank,  and  personal  to 
every  reader.  What  kind  of  listening  habits  have  you?  Editor 
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students  and  our  Faculty  is  one  which 
receives  serious  attention  at  many 
teachers’  meetings  of  the  Natl.  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp. 

Speaking  personally  (and  tactless¬ 
ly)  the  most  serious  annoyance  I  have 
experienced  among  the  thousands  who 
have  sat  in  the  Music  Shrine  called  the 
Interlochen  Bowl,  came  from  several 
members  of  a  visiting  band,  one  of  the 
many  massed  bands  who  had  played 
that  great  afternoon,  under  the  grand 
old  gentleman,  John  Philip  Sousa.  And 
now  it  was  evening.  The  orchestra 
was  playing  Caesar  Franck’s  lovely 
symphony.  Not  all  its  three  move¬ 
ments  of  loveliness,  nor  all  the  "shush¬ 
es”  of  those  behind,  or  the  “nudges” 
of  those  at  the  side,  or  the  “glares”  of 
those  in  the  front  ever  did  transform 
those  performers  into  listeners.  It 
serves  to  remind  us  that  listening  is 
the  barometer  of  musical  respect,  and 
a  performer  of  music  is  only  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal  unless  he 
be  an  interpreter  of  music  literature. 

Strange,  though,  how  the  perform¬ 
ers  of  music  are  confused  with  music 


literature  itself.  So  generally  does  this 
prevail  that  it  is  common  to  hear  some 
one  say,  “Are  you  going  to  hear  Schu- 
mann-Heink?”  “No,  we  heard  her  last 
year.”  Fond  parents  are  delighted 
that  Mary  can  play — anything.  Who 
does  not  revel  in  a  lovely  voice,  skilled 
technique  and  the  outstanding  person¬ 
ality  of  a  favorite  artist.  But  the 
really  great  artist  becomes  only  an 
interpreter  of  music  literature. 

Once  in  Zagreb,  Jugoslavia,  I  was 
invited  to  hear  some  of  their  promi¬ 
nent  “reproducing  artists,”  as  they 
said.  Of  course,  I  assumed  that  term 
was  synonymous  with  “recording  art¬ 
ist”  and  asked  if  they  referred  to  such 
records  as  are  used  for  the  phono¬ 
graphs  and  reproducing  pianos,  never 
dreaming  that  any  people,  in  their 
very  vocabulary,  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  creator  (composer)  and  the 
performer  of  music.  There,  where 
music  itself  takes  pre-eminence  over 
wonderful  and  expensive  stars,  Caruso 
or  Paderewski  would  be  spoken  of  as 
“reproducing  musicians,”  because- they 
play  the  music  written  by  some  one 


else.  It  is  in  their  familiarity  with 
music  literature  itself  (regardless  of 
star  performers)  that  the  nations 
across  the  water  exceL  To  gain  this, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  hearing  mu¬ 
sic  repeatedly,  and  we  are  just  as 
busy  as  can  be  at  that  joyful  job. 

And  so,  whenever  you-  are  among 
audiences,  whether  it  be  in  some  sym¬ 
phony’s  orchestra  home,  or  an  impres¬ 
sive  grand  opera  house,  or  receiving  a 
concert  by  radio  in  your  own  home, 
your  enjoyment  can  be  entirely  spoiled 
or  half  way  spoiled  or  made  twice  as 
great  by  your  neighbor.  Does  he  talk 
to  you?  Does  he  fidget  and  twist? 
Does  he  come  late  or  leave  early? 

On  the  other  hand,  our  neighbor  can 
love  the  music  so  deeply  and  listen  so 
eagerly  that  we  feel  we  must  be  very 
quiet  just  to  be  polite,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Then,  being  quiet,  we  become 
relaxed,  forget  about  having  any 
neighbor,  hear  more  than  we  did  be¬ 
fore,  and  music’s  joy  comes  flooding  in. 

Then  what  kind  of  listening  habits 
will  your  neighbor  catch  from  you? 


Summer  Camps 
of  Note 


This  new  idea  of  the  "summer-school  in-the-woods^’ 
is  catching  on*  This  season  has  seen  some 
great  band  schools  that  have 
thrived  on  sunshine 
and  learning 

The  scholastic  year  does  not  seem  Band  and  Orchestra  Sommer  School  strumental  music  at  Marion,  Ind.,  was 

to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana;  the  Wain-  a  decided  success,  although  this  was 

needs  of  student  musicians,  if  one  wright  Band  and  Orchestra  Camp,  at  its  premier  year, 

may  judge  from  the  numbers  attend-  Oliver  Lake,  Indiana;  the  Hot  Springs,  The  students  were  kept  busy  from 
ing  musk  camps  and  schools  in  the  Arkansas  Camp  for  Boys,  the  All-  7:30  A.  M.  to  2:46  P.  M.  with  orches- 

summer.  State  Orchestra  and  Band  summer  tra,  band  and  ensemble  rehearsals; 

Within  the  past  few  years,  there  school  at  Iowa  City,  and,  of  course,  classes  in  conducting,  harmony,  in- 

hare  been  quite  a  number  of  camps  the  National  High  School  Orchestra  stmmentation  and  beginning  wind 

spring  up  usually  iir  some  beautiful,  and  Band  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  and  string  classes, 

quiet,  wooded  place  whore  real  musk  which  is  described  in  another  story  in 


for  Mrty-f**  y**n,  Wimom* 
hms  been  Uu  $mmumer  nMcfmg 
gromnd  for  the  leodmg  plot- 
form^  pertonmliliet  of  tke 
world,  it  it  with  this  Ugh 
ttoudord  of  ontertoimmumt 
thot  dm  Wimomo  Bomd  omd 
Ordmttrm  Comp  wUl  be  ot- 
socioted. 


Chompiomt  ot  Wimono.  Peggy  Wit- 
wdi,  of  Joliet,  lUimoit,  wot  crowned 
Queen  of  the  Divert  ond  Byron 
Fodor,  of  South  Bend,  Indiono,  gett 
credit  for  being  the  chompion 


We  were  given  two  weeks  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  preparatory  work,  and 
then  were  kept  quite  busy  for  five 


is  in  its  oam  environment.  Although 
this  is  a  form  of  school,  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  such 
a  music  camp  are  positively  envied  by 
their  classmates. 

Some  of  the  better  known  and  big- 
gMt  music  camps  and  schools  during 
the  past  summer  were  the  Winona 


this  issue. 

Let  Milbum  Carey,  oboeist  with  the 
Winona  school  tell  you  about  their  ac¬ 
tivities: 

*‘The  Winona  Band  and  Orchestra 
Summer  School,  located  at  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Cokston  R.  Tuttle,  8ui>ervisor  of  in- 


Picturetgue  WinonoJ  Whot 
on  ideol  ploce  for  o  tnmmer 
tchool  of  mutic.  Itt  brood 
lownt  ond  cool,  inviting 
thode,  itt  frogront  fUrweri 
ond  itt  mirror  lohe,  here  in¬ 
deed  dwdit  the  romonce  of 
the  mute. 
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Oh*  of  the  hotel  orchestres,  et  Cemp 
Weinwright.  Picture  $hom$  MiUmm 
Cerey,  oboe,  Mery  Ruth  Heig,  pieuo, 
Sidney  Powesky,  clerinet,  Aloufo 
White,  boss,  eud  Byrou  Fodor,  violin. 

weeks  playing  concerts  before  the 
Winona  Assembly.  Our  orchestra,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Prof.  Rowland 
Leach,  of  DePauw  University,  gave 
eleven  concerts,  the  band  fourteen, 
string  ensemble  coached  by  Lloyd  D. 
Jones,  six,  and  clarinet  quartet,  three, 
all  in  five  weeks,  so  you  see  we  had 
to  work. 

We  still  seemed  to  have  plenty  of 
time  for  recreation,  and  discovered 
that  we  had  some  exceptionally  fine 
athletes  in  our  schooL  Our  swimming 
and  boat  races  were  thrilling  affairs, 
but  Byron  Fodor  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
was  easily  the  class  of  these  events. 
P*Kgy  Wiswell  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  graceful  diver,  and  walked 
away  with  that  contest.  Bob.  King¬ 
sley  of  Coldwater,  Mich.,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  how  tennis  should  be  played,  and 
Julian  Goldman  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  cer¬ 
tainly  throws  a  wicked  horseshoe. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  visits  of  many 
musical  notables  and  especially  that 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  McAllister  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Bachman. 

Bachman's  Million  Dollar  Band  gave 
us  six  splendid  concerts,  and  we  got  a 
great  kick  out  of  combining  the  two 
bands  for  his  final  concert.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  an  amusing  thing  happened  while 
Bachman’s  band  was  here.  Irving  Fink 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  kept  pretty 
busy  all  summer  playing  violin  solos 
but  when  he  wasn’t  playing  he  was 


talking,  so  one  evening  at  the  hotel, 
Sidney  Powesky,  our  solo  clarinetist, 
also  of  Cleveland,  dared  Irving  to  keep 
from  talking  until  eleven  o’clock  that 
night.  Irving  agreed,  and  immediately 
Sid  found  Mr.  Bachman  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Irving.  You  can  imagine 
Irving’s  embarrassment,  but  he  kept 
“mum”  and  would  have  won,  had  not 
a  long  distance  call  come  at  10:30. 

Most  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
school  motored  to  Elkhart  one  day, 
where  we  were  the  luncheon  guests  of 
one  of  the  large  instrument  factories, 
and  were  shown  through  the  factory. 
While  there  we  heard  a  very  fine  saxa- 
phone  sextet  directed  by  Mel  Webster. 
We  also  heard  some  instrumental 
numbers  and  a  band  concert  played  by 
the  band  from  Wainwright’s  band 
camp,  who  were  visiting  there  the 


same  day.  We  had  a  good  time,  and 
felt  that  the  trip  was  very  much  worth 
while. 


fine,  and  the  highest  standards  of  re¬ 
finement  and  etiquette  are  maintained. 

'Winona  Lake  is  a  town  and  beautiful 
park  located  at  the  edge  of  a  lake, 
and  has  a  summer  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  thousand  people. 
One’s  viewpoint  becomes  broadened 
through  contact  with  young  people 
from  all  over  the  world,  who  are  here 
taking  courses  in  Art,  Photography, 
Summer  University  work,  etc.,  and  our 
students  are  unanimous  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  woilld  be  impossible  to 
find  a  better  summer  music  school,  or 
a  more  ideal  location.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  quadruple  the  enrollment 
for  next  year,  and  we  know  that  we 
are  conferring  a  favor  on  students,  by 
inducing  them  to  enroll  in  the  Winona 
Band  and  Orchestra  School  for  1031.” 

At  the  Wainwright  Camp  on  the 


shores  of  the  beautiful  lakes  Oliver 
and  Olin,  near  La  Grange,  Indiana, 
more  than  a  hundred  boys  and  girls 


A  view  of  the  dubroom  where  the  munciens  get  together  for  meetiugt 
et  the  Oliver  Leke  mstitutiou. 


Our  school  is  not  a  camp,  as  we  representing  nine  states  and  two  for- 

live  in  large  hotels.  The  meals  are  eign  countries  spent  many  a  happy 


The  coty  cotteges  where  the  Weiuwright  cempert  ere  lodged  with  M  the 
couveuiencet  of  home. 
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hour  liveninM  up  the  country-side  with 
music  and  laughter.  The  camp  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  “Jack”  Wain- 
wright,  organizer  of  many  bands  and 
orchestras  in  numerous  localities. 

Two  bands  and  two  orchestras  were 
formed,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks, 
were  playing  with  such  fineese  as  to 
create  amazement  among  their  listen¬ 
ers.  Concerts,  which  iBTohred  inter¬ 
esting  side  flips,  were  played  in  many 
cities  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 
The  groups  visited  Limberlost  Cabin 
at  Rome  City,  bdiana,.the  home  of  the 
late  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  musical  in¬ 
strument  factories  at  Elkhart,  Ep- 
worth  Forest,  North  Webster  Lake, 
Indiana,  iriwre  the  Camp  Band  played 
to  the  Epworth  League  of  nearly  8,000 
young  people,  and  to  the  Studebaker 
Automobile  factory  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

Extra-curricular  activities  have  a 
very  definite  place  on  the  schedule  and 
include  tennis,  boating,  swimming, 
baseball,  and  yes,  even  miniature  golf. 

A  large  farm,  adjoining  the  camp, 
and  owned  by  Mr.  Wainwright,  keeps 
the  “hungry  hundred”  well  supplied 
with  fresh  foods  during  the  summer. 
An  amusing  sidelight  is  told  about  this 
“food  phase”  of  this  camp.  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  campers  were  obey¬ 
ing  the  rule  of  writing  home  at  least 
twice  each  week,  it  became  necessary 
to  present  letters  for  admittance  to 
the  dining  rooms  for  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  dinners. 

One  boy  having  forgotten  his  duty 
until  a  moment  before  last  call  and 
having  visions  of  the  chicken  dis¬ 
appearing  if  he  were  late,  penned  the 
following:  “No  mon — no  fun.  Tour 
Son.”  The  answer  came  back,  “Too 


bad — how  sad.  Your  Dad.”  Another 
brief  epistle  read,  “No  writee,  no 
eatee.  Your  Sweetie.” 

One  of  the  annual  features  of  the 
camp  is  the  training  received  under 
Harold  Bachman,  director  of  Bach¬ 
man’s  Million  Dollar  Band  of  national 
fame.  Mr.  Bachman  conducts  an  in¬ 
tensive  course  in  band  directing  for  a 
portion  of  the  camp  season. 

Ample  entertainment  is  furnished 
the  students  by  visiting  artists,  lec¬ 
turers,  and  entertainers  as  well  as 
through  educational  moving  pictures. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these 


evmts  of  the  past  season  was  the  talk 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Reis  of  Kameroun,  West 
Africa,  who  told  of  his  life  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  that  country  and  gave  an 
interesting  discourse  upon  the  native 
music  and  musical  instruments  which 
he  illustrated  cleverly  to  the  delight 
of  the  entire  camp. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave  one 
would  have  thought  they  were  sever¬ 
ing  life  long  friendships  as  many  oi 
them  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be. 
One  boy  expressed  the  feelings  of 
everyone  when  he  said:  “Isn’t  it  funny 
that  we  feel  badly  about  leaving 
friends  we  have  known  for  only  two 
months  to  go  back  to  those  we  have 
known  all  our  lives?”  Such  was  the 
intimate  camp  spirit  bom  of  work  and 
play  together  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Wainwright. 

The  five  hundred  boys  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Band  Camp  at  Hot  Springs  are 
an  outgrowth  from  the  Martin  family 
band  back  before  the  world  war,  which 
was  a  part  of  every  pknk  and  politi¬ 
cal  rally. 

Fred  Martin,  one  of  the  members  of 
this  family  band,  after  his  return 
from  the  war,  organised  an  orchestra 
in  Arkadelphia,  for  work  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  schooL  This  later  developed  into 
a  110-pieee  band,  and  soon  other  towns 


asked  Mr.  Martin  to  organise  school 
bands  for  them.  At  the  present  time 
he  has  twenty-seven  boys’  bands  in 
the  state  all  under  his  supervision, 
four  full  time  directors,  one  man  for 
organisation  work,  six  part  time  assis¬ 
tant  directors  and  an  office  force  of 
manager,  stenographers,  clerks  and 
repairmen. 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Martin  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  having  all  these 
young  boys  meet  at  Hot  Springs  for 
a  two  weeks’  camp  and  instruction 
course.  'The  first  year  200  boys  at¬ 
tended.  The  next  year,  there  were  800, 


this  past  summer  there'  were  more 
than  600  and  in  1931,  which  will  mark 
the  occasion  of  the  National  Park’s 
jubilee,  they  expect  to  have  a  thousand 
workers. 


Woimwnright,  who  luu  ourtod 
much  tfort  m  tmokmg  it  pomUt  for 
boys  tmd  ghts  to  stmdy  hsstrmmtmtid 
anutc. 

The  musicians  range  in  age  from  9 
to  17  years.  The  camp  provides  all 
(Please  turn  to  page  tt) 


A  groep  of  Wksoms  mssuicioms  obomt  to  set  off  for  one  of  their  ttsotsy  trips. 


* 


Two  Champ’ 
Drummers 


CONSIDER  that  radimental 
J.  training  ia  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  both  band  and  orchestra — or 
for  that  matter,  in  any  kind  of  play¬ 
ing,  as  it  develops  shading,  power, 
speed,  form  and  certainly  improves 
rhythm  production  in  every  form.  I 
think  every  drummer,  young  or  old, 
should  play  and  practice  the  rudi¬ 


ments.**  So  says  Carl  A.  Aarseth,  the 
gentlonan  at  your  right. 

And.  he  should  know  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  He  won  the  first  place  in 
the  snare  drumming  contest  at  Flint, 
Michigan  in  1930. 

Carl  has  been  drumming  since  his 
first  year  in  the  Robert  Emmett  grade 
school  of  Chicago.  His  dad  has  been 
for  many  years  a  prominent  profes¬ 
sional  drummer,  and  while  no  doubt, 
the  example  of  his  dad’s  prowess  ac¬ 
tuated  Carl  to  do  likewise,  he  never 
to<A  a  lesson  from  his  dad.  He  was 
sent  to  the  best  teachers  studying 
mdimental  drumming  and  xylophone. 

Just  prior  to  the  National  Contest, 
he  put  in  four  to  six  hours  daily  for 
several  wedcs  before  the  Flint  conven¬ 
tion.  He  made  op  his  mind  he  was 
going  to  win  first  or  nothing,  and  he 
won  first.  Carl  was  also  Chicago 
champion  in  1929. 

He  graduated  from  the  Austin  High 
School  in  June,  1930,  where  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  band  since  1926, 
having  played  as  snare  drummer  and, 
cymbalist  under  Captain  Schildhaner, 
director  of  the  band. 

His  favorite  drum  studies  are  rodi- 
mental  solos  and  the  execution  of  mdi¬ 
mental  beats.  He  realises  now  more 
than  ever  before  the  value  of  the  dram 
rudiments,  for  he  has  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  playing  with  band  and 
orchestras  in  the  Austin  High  School, 
and  in  addition  is  the  featured  star  of 
two  small  dance  combinations  where 
he  mixes  rudiments  with  jaxs. 

The  boy  at  your  right  is  another 
champ.  He  won  first  in  the  Chicago 


Junior  High  School  contest  in  1980, 
and  will  be  a  member  of  the  Senn 
High  School  Band  this  falL  His  name 
is  Roger  Goettsche,  age  14.  Roger  is 
also  a  xylophone  artist  of  note.  He, 
too,  has  gone  tloough  the  basic  radi¬ 
mental  school  of  dramming  in  order  to 
build  a  foundation  for  all  forms  of 
percussion  work. 


Required  Band  Numbers  for 
State  and  National  Contests 

are  announced  on  page  33  of  this  issue 

START  PRACTICINQ  NOW 

» 


How 
I  Found 

the  Right 
Kids 

for  my 

Beginners 

Band 
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As  told  to  The  School  Musician 

By  Paul  L.  Rainier,  Adrian,  Mich. 

- ♦ -  •  • 


r'  YOU  had  the  beautiful  task  of 
finding  out  who  had  musical  talent 
among  a  group  of  students,  none  of 
whom  played  any  kind  of  an  instru¬ 
ment,  maybe  you  would  do  the  same 
thing  Paul  L.  Rainier,  director  of  the 
Adrian,  Mich.,  Junior  Hig^  School 
band  did.  He  gave  the  Seashore  Tests 
of  Musical  Talent,  which  consist  of  a 
series  of  tests  played  on  phonograph 
records  by  which,  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  write  down  which  of  tm 
notes  very  close  together  on  the  scale 
is  higher,  which  of  two  chords  is  dis¬ 
sonant,  which  is  louder,  whether  two 
series  of  notes  played  one  after  the 
other  are-  identical,  and,  if  not,  which 
note  was  wrong,  and  a  test  for  rhythm. 
AH  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school 


took  the  tests,  and  the  ones  who  scored 
high  were  encouraged  to  take  up  the 
study  of  some  musical  instrument. 

There  were  sixteen  charter  mem¬ 
bers  in  addition  to  the  “musically  tal¬ 
ented"  newcomers,  when  the  band  was 
stiu-ted  in  1928. 

Free  closes  were  then  organized  for 
beginners  on  band  instruments  and 
special  training  made  available.  In 
order  to  gain  admittance  to  the  band, 
pupils  were  required  to  do  exceptional 
work  in  the  instrumental  classes. 
Those  not  meeting  this  requirement 
were  allowed  to  enroll  in  the  Junior 
High  School  Elementary  Orchestra 
after  gaining  a  certain  amount  of  pro¬ 
ficiency.  This  type  of  organization 
soon  filled  out  the  band’s  instrumenta¬ 


tion  and  enlarged  its  enrollment  to 
forty  players  in  1930. 

The  full  band  rehearses  three  peri¬ 
ods  per  week  at  noon,  the  class  sched¬ 
ule  being  too  crowded  to  permit  a  more 
advantageous  practice  hour.  One  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsal  per  week  is  held  for 
each  family  of  instruments. 

The  band  furnishes  music  incidental 
to  many  school  and  community  activi¬ 
ties,  including  assembly  programs, 
athletic  events,  and  civic  club  meet¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  presenting  several  spe¬ 
cial  concerts  each  year. 

The  organization’s  value  to  the 
school  is  recognized  by  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  which  lends  its  support  to 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  uniforms,  instruments,  and  other 
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Getting  Ready  for  Next  Spring’s  Contest 


The  questions  uppermost  in  every 
school  musician’s  mind  as  soon  as 
musical  activities  start  in  the  fall  are 
“Where  will  the  1931  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  contests  be  held?” 

Below  is  a  more  or  less  tentative 
schedule  of  events.  Watch  The 
School  Musicun  for  further  an¬ 
nouncements  each  month. 

The  National  High  School  Orchestra 
Contest  for  1931  will  probably  be  held 
in  Cleveland,  in  early  May,  and  the 
National  High  School  Band  Contest 
the  latter  part  of  May,  1931,  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

At  least  thirty  states  will  have  “All 
State  Orchestras.”  From  these  play¬ 
ers  sectional  orchestras  are  assembled, 
following  the  geographical  groupings 


adopted  by  the  National  Music  Super¬ 
visors’  Conference.  The  following 
schedule  of  sectional  activities  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

An  All  Southern  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  will  convene  in  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  March,  1931,  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Music  Education.  The  orchestra  will 
be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Maddy,  and  the 
chorus  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Breach  of  Buffalo  (formerly  of 
Winston  Salem,  N.  C.) 

A  Southwestern  orchestra  and  chor¬ 
us  will  meet  with  the  Music  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Southwestern  district  in 
Colorado  Springs,  C<dorado,  in  April 
next.  Mr.  Russell  Morgan  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  will  conduct  the  orchestra.  The 
choral  conductor  is  not  yet  announced. 


The  North  Ontral  (inference  meet¬ 
ing  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  April,  will 
have  a  sectional  orchestra  directed  by 
Mr.  Maddy,  and  a  chorus,  under  Mr. 
Jacob  Evanson  of  Flint.  The  commit¬ 
tee  hope  to  secure  Mr.  Henri  Verbrug- 
ghen  as  guest  conductor. 

A  new  England  orchestra  will  meet 
in  Boston  in  May  with  Mr.  Harry 
Whittemore  conducting. 

The  Northwestern  Conference  will 
probably  have  an  orchestra  directed 
by  Mr.  Roy  E.  Freeburg  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana. 

These  sectional  and  state  groups  en¬ 
able  hundreds  of  eager  students  to 
have  the  inspiration  of  playing  to¬ 
gether  who  could  not  possibly  hope  to 
participate  in  a  National  High  School 
Orchestra. 


equipment.  This  fine  student  spirit 
and  worthy  musical  program  have 
been  made  possible  through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  entire  Junior  High 
School  Faculty  and  Administration, 
including  Homer  Hubbard,  Supervisor 
of  Music  and  organizer  of  the  band; 
A.  J.  Hypes,  Principal,  and  C.  H. 
Griffey,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

In  the  two  years  since  the  band  was 
organized,  they  have  become  good 


enough  to  win  first  place  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  (Contest  Junior  High  School 
Class,  in  1930.  In  the  Junior  division, 
there  is  no  division  according  to  en¬ 
rollment  of  schools  as  in  the  Senior 
Class  in  Michigan,  and  consequently, 
this  band  was  required  to  compete 
with  schools  very  much  larger  than 
itself.  In  fact,  the  Adrian  school  was 
the  smallest  represented  in  the  Junior 


High  School  Class,  which  just  goes  to 
prove  once  more  that  “it  isn’t  quantity 
but  quality”  which  wins  over  the  con¬ 
test  judges. 

Mr.  Rainier  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  at  which  institu¬ 
tion  he  conducted  the  University  Sec¬ 
ond  Band  while  still  a  student.  Since 
then  he  has  taught  in  Iowa’s  public 
schools  f<Hr  several  years. 


Adrian’s  Junior  High  Band;  the  result  of  Mr.  Kminier's  well  worked  out  plon. 


Take  the  Tuneful 

Road  to  Health 


Band  Work  Better  Than  Athletics 

Says  Harry  E.  Alden 


The  above  viewpoint  was  arrived 
at  after  many  years  of  strict  ob> 


X  at  after  many  years  of  strict  ob> 
servation  at  my  work  with  College, 
School  ind  Army  bands. 

It  has  seemed  queer  to  me  that 
Editors,  and.  Manufacturers  of  in¬ 
struments  have  overkxdced  this  im¬ 
portant  point  in  their  music  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Doctors  of  medicine  have  also  over¬ 
looked  this  point  in  building  up  a 
WEAKLING  of  ANY  AGE. 


Building  up  boys  or  girls  or  grown¬ 
ups  with  the  use  of  band  instruments 
must  be  done  with  good  judgment  and 
the  hard  practice  must  be  approached 
gradually  in  order  not  to  hurt  the 
stomach. 

Band  instruments  promote  deep 
breathing,  and  in  doing  so  you  get  to 
use  your  whole  body  as  a  compressed 
air  tank. 

Besides  the  r^^ilar  deep  breathing, 
you  also  promote  abdominal  breathing. 


which  builds  up  the  abdominal  wall 
to  a  grreat  degree  of  strength. 

When  you  have,  through  breathing 
exercises,  built  up  the  bronchial-pul¬ 
monary  tract  and  the  abdominal  wall 
to  a  fine,  healthy  condition,  does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  yon  are  in  bet¬ 
ter  health  and  stronger  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  person? 

I  have  noticed  in  Army  and  Coll^ 
bands  that  the  epidemics  that  go 
through  the  camps  and  colleges  rarely 
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affect  the  bandsmen — last  year  we  had 
at  this  college  (besides  the  usual 
mumps  and  measles)  the  diphtheria, 
and  through  all  of  these,  never  a  man 
missed  a  rehearsal  or  concert.  Does 
this  not  bear  out  the  doctors  state¬ 
ments  that  a  healthy  person  is  more 
nearly  immune  to  contagion  than 
others? 

I  had  one  little  boy  as  student  on 
clarinet — a  hard  bodied  little  fellow, 
his  brother,  two  years  older,  was  ane¬ 
mic  as  a  result  of  flu.  I  begged  his 
father  to  let  me  have  him  and  finally 
after  MY  consulting  his  M.D.,  he  con¬ 
sented. 

The  boy  took  a  comet,  and  now  he 
greatly  outdoes  his  brother  in  activ¬ 
ity,  growth  and  general  condition,  and 
incidentaUy  is  making  a  fine  cornetist. 
This  father,  a  lawyer,  told  me  it  was 
the  most  pleasant  doctor  bill  he  ever 
paid. 

In  order  that  the  girls  may  get  in 
on  this  good  health  exercise,  I  suggest 
Girls*  Reed  Bands,  of  which  I  have 
one  here  at  New  Mexico,  A.  A  M. 

Of  course,  a  director  will  have  to 
use  plenty  of  common-sense  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  child’s  health  through  a  wind 
instrument.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  build  up  endurance  slowly  in  this 
case  as  in  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 
However,  there  is  far  less  danger  of 
over-exertion. 

Several  children’s  hospitals  have 
discovered  the  health  value  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  and  have  organized 
little  bands  and  orchestras,  but  few 
people  seem  to  realize  just  how  bene¬ 
ficial  instrument  playing  may  be. 

Now  doctors,  please  do  not  forget 
to  prescribe  a  horn  or  Reed  instru¬ 
ment  to  build  up  and  keep  the  body 
healthy.  The  ONLY  year  around  ex¬ 
ercise  except  walking. 


Directors!  Supervisors! 

What  do  you  diink  of  Mr.  Aiden*s  story 
of  die  health  value  of  musical  instruments? 
Have  you  had  any  experience  among  your 
own  students  alot^;  this  line? 

We  would  like  to  hear  more  about  dus. 
Perhaps  you  have  had  some  experience 
which  would  show  that  there  is  no  appreci¬ 
able  health  benefit  from  playing,  or  perhaps 
you  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Alden’s  right. 

Write  us  a  letter  today  giving  your  opinion. 


School  Musicians! 

Maybe  it’s  you  yoursdf,  or  maybe  some 
friend  of  yours  who  has  improved  physically 
due  to  playing  an  instrumect.  Or  maybe  you 
think  the  idea  is  foolish  and  diat  die  boy  in 
the  story  by  Mr.  Alden  owes  his  recovery  to 
something  dse  besides  his  band  instrument. 

Perhaps  you  even  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  really  harmful.  Whatever  view  you 
take,  give  reasons  and  examples. 

Your  letter  and  opinion  may  be  of  great 
benefit  to  others,  and  at  the  same  time  win  a 
prize  for  you. 

Let^s  Hear  These  True  Stories  and  Opinions 

For  every  letter  on  diis  topic  whidi  we  receive  and  consider  wordi  printing  in  future  issues 
of  The  SCHOOL'  MUSICIAN,  we  will  send  a  124  page  book  endd^  **Music  as  an  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Social  Asset^  by  Edwin  N.  C.  Barnes,  to  die  writer  FREE.  Address  all  refdies  to 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Suite  2900, 230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago*  HI. 


GONE 


CLAY  SMITH,  noted  composer, 
soloist  and  writer,  wrote  his  last 
story  for  the  June  issue  of  The 
School  Musician.  He  died  during 
the  summer. 

Here  was  a  man  whose  life  was  well 
worth  emulating.  His  whole  life  re¬ 
volved  around  music.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  explanation  of  the  lovable  and  ad¬ 
mirable  character  he  developed,  and 
that  character,  in  turn,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  much-loved  compositions 
he  wrote. 

All  in  all.  Clay  Smith  wrote  close  to 
200  pieces,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
probably  “Sorter  Miss  You.” 

In  addition  to  being  a  famous  com¬ 
poser,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  cornetists  and  trombone 
players  in  the  country.  In  our  last 
issue  he  wrote  the  story  of  Duke  Rehl, 
a  “Boy  Wonder”  who  climbed  to  the 
top.  Although  Clay  was  much  toe  mod¬ 
est  to  write  about  it,  he  did  the  same 
thing  himself.  At  the  age  of  14,  only 
a  year  after  he  started  playing  his 
Arst  comet,  he  thrilled  audiences  at 
the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago. 

After  that,  he  had  a  life  of  “ops 
and  downs”  which  read  like  an  adven¬ 
ture  story.  He  traveled  with  Gentry 
Brothers,  as  soloist,  with  the  Wallace 
Shows,  the  Old  Beach  and  Bowers 
Minstrels,  the  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West 
Show,  Hi  Henry  Minstrels,  and  later 
with  Baraum  and  Bailey’s,  and  Ring- 
ling  Brothers. 

The 'space  allotted  here  is  much  too 
short  to  tell  about  all  of  the  bands, 
and  ensembles  he  joined  and  organ¬ 


ized,  and  solo  engagements  he  Ailed 
after  that  time.  He  was  active  in 
music  even  to  the  day  before  his 
death,  having  gone  to  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon  to  judge  a  music  contest,  and  re¬ 
turning  home  ill. 

In  a  life  so  crowded  with  activity, 
it  seems  impossible  that  he  could  have 
found  time  to  compose  200  pieces,  but 
composing  was  one  of  the  grreatest 
pleasures  of  his  life. 

A  sincerity  and  philosophy  runs 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  his  works, 
touched  by  the  faintest  overtone  of 
subtle  humor. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker,  as  may  be 
easily  ascertained  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  musical  activi¬ 
ties  he  took  part  in,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  articles  he  wrote  and  songs 
he  composed.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
his  name  headed  the  list  of  oAicers 
of  the  International  Lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  Association.  He  played 
his  trombone  in  almost  every  city  and 
town  in  the  United  States  at  some 
time  or  anoth^*  in  his  life,  and  could 
tell  many  an  interesting  story  about 
these  trips  and  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  a  concert  artist. 

Sousa  once  said,  “Show  me  a  man 
who  loves  dogs,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  man  that  the  world  respects.”  Clay 
Smith  raised  and  loved  dogs  all  his 
life,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  the  death  of  his  pet  dog  Flash, 
caused  such  a  void  in  his  heart,  that 
he  could  not  write  a  thing  for  a  month. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  wrote  the 
following  beautiful  little,  poem,  which 


reAects  the  remarkable  human  e'ement 
in  Clay’s  character.  He  called  it  “My 
Dog,  who  loved  me  more  than  any 
other  living  thing.” 

She  was  just  a  little  out-cast  dog 
With  big  brown  pleading  eyes, 

That  seemed  to  look  right  through  one 
And  on  beyond  the  skies. 

There’s  a  tugging  at  my  heart  strings 
As  I  sit  alone  tonight — 

And  nothing  seems  important 
For  nothing  seems  quite  right. 

She  always  learned  to  watch  for  us. 
Anxious  if  we  were  late. 

In  winter  by  the  window. 

In  summer  by  the  gate; 

And  though  we  mocked  her  tenderly. 
Who  had  such  foolish  care. 

The  long  way  home  would  seem  more 
sweet 

Because  she  waited  there. 

She  was  just  a  little  sun-beam. 

Who  came  into  our  life 
To  make  the  old  world  brighter. 

And  help  forget  the  strife 
Always  waiting  with  a  welcome. 

That  only  dogs  can  give. 

Which  typiAes  real  friendship 
And  shows  humans  how  to  live. 

Her  thoughts  were  all  so  full  of  us. 
She  never  did  forget. 

And  so  I  think  that  where  she  is 
She  must  be  watching  yet. 

Waiting  till  we  come  to  her. 

Anxious  if  we  are  late — 

Watching  from  Heaven’s  window. 
Leaning  from  Heaven’s  gate. 

— Clay  Smith. 
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Debussy 

had  a 


Sense  of  Humor 


IN  all  the  arts,  genuine  humor  is 
more  rare  than  profound  and  lofty 
expressions.  This  is  conspicuously  true 
in  music.  Haydn  and  Mozart  are 
delightfully  amusing  quite  frequently, 
and  even  the  austere  Beethoven  bub¬ 
bles  forth  in  infectious  mirth  when 
least  expected. 

For  modern  humor,  a  better  exam¬ 
ple  can  hardly  be  found  than  in  De¬ 
bussy’s  “Children’s  Corner” — a  genu¬ 
ine  work  of  art — which  taxes  the  in¬ 
terpretative  power  of  a  mature  pianist 
and  is  not,  as  its  title  might  suggest, 
a  composition  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  juvenile.  It  is  probably 
most  comparable  in  literature  to  Ste¬ 
venson’s  “Child’s  Garden  of  Verse” 
and  Lewis  Carroll’s  beloved  “Alice  in 
Wonderland,”  the  subleties  being  more 
suited  and  probably  more  appreciated 
by  the  adult  mind  than  the  youthful 
readers  for  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
Of  the  six  little  pieces,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  are  “Der  Gradus,”  “The  Serenade 
of  the  Doll,”  “The  Little  Shepherd” 
and  “Golliwogg’s  Cake-Walk.”  The 
cover  and  dedication  inspire  a  chuckle 
at  the  onset — “o  wto  eh^e  petite  ehou- 


ehore  avec  les  tendres  excuses  de  son. 
Pere  pour  ce  qui  va  suivre” — being 
literally  “to  my  dear  little  cabbage 
with  the  tender  excuses  of  his  father 
for  the  following.”  But  Debussy  need 
plead  no  “excuses  for  the  following” 
— for  they  are  as  delightfully  subtle 
and  exquisite  bits  of  humor  as  are  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

Let  us  turn  to  “Der  Gradus.”  The 
sardonic  title  to  dementi’s  book  of 
studies,  which  are  the  last  word  in 
efficient  tedium  is  “Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum”  (Steps  to  Parnassus  (Paradise). 
So  this  first  little  piece  is  obviously 
a  take-off  on  the  dutiful  child  labori¬ 
ously  practicing  his  dementi,  with 
fingers  that  are  willing  but  whose 
spirit  is  elsewhere.  During  the  first 
page  he  plods  along  with  praiseworthy 
zeal.  On  the  first  measure  of  page  2 
there  is  a  long  note — a  pause — a  fur¬ 
tive  look  at  the  clock — then  onward! 
Notice  the  petulant  staccatos  and  ac¬ 
cents.  Our  little  pianist  is  getting 
terrifically  loud.  The  slow  section  on 
page  3  suggests  that  the  little  aspir¬ 
ant  to  pianistic  competence  is  decid¬ 
edly  “wool  gathering.”  He  is  lost  in 
a  trance  and  his  fingers  fall  languor¬ 
ously  where  they  will.  Then  a  warn¬ 


ing  voice  from  a  stem  and  relentless 
governess.  On  page  4  we  find  him 
galloping  along  with  a  stern  determi¬ 
nation  bora  of  desperation — the  clos¬ 
ing  lines  breathe  defiance  at  every 
note — the  last  two  sharp  chords — and 
in  our  mind’s  eye  we  see  the  piano  lid 
go  down  with  a  bump.  Time  is  up — 
and  oh!  blessed  freedom.  It  is  so 
extremely  suggestive  of  a  child’s  prac¬ 
ticing,  and  unless  just  this  humorous 
little  panorama  is  suggested,  the  piece 
is  meaningless. 

Technically,  as  you  find  out,  the 
piece  is  not  so  easy.  It  will  require  a 
nice,  clean  rapid  finger  work,  with  a 
very  moderate  and  judicious  use  of 
the  pedal.  All  the  little  staccato  marks 
and  abrupt  unexpected  accents  are 
tremendously  important.  On  page  3, 
the  long  sustained  a’s  will  be  found 
more  effective  if  taken  with  the  sus- 
tenute  pedal. 

These  little  pieces  though  short  and 
not  ambitious — have  enough  sly  sub¬ 
tlety  in  every  measure  to  require  con¬ 
siderable  thought  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  performer  and  for  that 
reason,  I  will  take  them  op  one  at  a 
time  and  I  will  reserve  the  “The  Sere¬ 
nade  of  the  Doll”  until  a  later  issue. 


CrmdUi  m  the  woods,  where  fUernsg  smsslitht  pedssts  Us  ever  chongiug  piehtres,  wUh  Colhedrdi  Mofeetr,  A* 
summer  mmstcioms  of  The  Notiouol  High  School  Orchestre  mud  Botsd  Comp  ore  sheltered. 

Another  Year  at 

Interlochen 


an  inquiring  reporter  were  to 
ask  a  certain  group  of  300  high 
school  music  students  what  their 
idea  of  Utopia  is,  it’s  safe  to  say  the 
answer  would  be  spontaneous,  vocifer¬ 
ous  and  unanimous — ^“Interlochen.” 

Even  the  most  prosaic  day  in  the 
whole  eight  weeks  of  this  National 
High  School  Orchestra  and  Band 
Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  situated 
in  a  200  acre  virgin  forest  between 
the  twin  lakes  Wah-ba-ka-ness  and 
Wah-ba-ka-netta,  is  necessarily,  a  mu¬ 
sic  lovers  idea  of  heaven.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  word  prosaic  cannot  be 
applied  in  any  sense  to  any  day  at 
Interlochen.  Not  with  this  program: 

6:30-7:00  A.  M.  Reveille.  Tumbling 
out  of  bed,  scrambling  into  bathing 
suits,  darting  out  into  the  sunshine, 
stumbling*  over  twigs  in  a  frantic. 

Pour  ^Big  Chiefs^  m  Ae  mstsic  fiM 
todoy.  Left  to  right:  T,  P,  Giddings, 

J.  E.  Moddy,  John  Ph^p  Somso  oud 
A.  A.  Hording. 


half-awake  dash  to  the  sun-lit  lake. 
Icy-cold  water  on  the  feet,  knees — 
then  duck  and  brrr’ — strike  off  for  a 
brief,  exhilarating  sprint. 


Even  the  appetite  is  “whet”  after 
that,  and  the  next  thing  is  breakfast. 
The  boys  in  their  “mess  hall”  too  busy 
and  too  full  of  their  own  hopes  and 
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They  twirl  m  mcm  h*ton  m  the  drum  mtmjormg 
cLuret  under  X.  F.  Drorek. 


anticipations  to  talk  much,  and  the 
girls  in  their  camp  half  a  mile  away 
no  less  exuberant. 

8:00  to  9:00  Clean  up,  inspection. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  this 
duty  takes  on  the  air  of  being  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  There's  great  competition  for  the 
weekly  honor  of  having  scored  the 
highest  ‘'inspection’’  points  among  the 


John  Lm,  from  Hmrea,  doesn’t  look 
too  homesick.  On  the  right,  Sidney 
H.  Morse,  of  Minnesutm,  operm  di¬ 
rector,  seems  weU‘<ontent. 

cabins.  Inspection  crews  with  eagle 
eyes  give  the  cabins  the  once-over,  in¬ 
side,  outside  and  upside  down,  it 
would  seem.  Each  cabin  has  a  Cabin 
Maestro  appointed  from  its  members, 
who  directs  clean-up  activities. 

9:00  to  11:00  Orchestra  rehearsal 
and  music  classes.  Here  the  students 
gather  for  the  first  period  of  music 
study  and  playing  under  the  baton  of 
J.  E.  Maddy,  the  man  who  made  this 
dream  world  possible  and  the  only 
trouble  with  this  period  so  far  as 
they’re  concerned  is  that  it  ends  too 
soon.  Here  they  get  instructions  from 
the  excellent  faculty  staff  as  follows: 


Albekt  Andbaud,  Oboist,  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

VLADiMDt  Bakalbinikopt,  Assistant 
Conductor,  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Percy  Brningham,  Instructor  High 
School  Vocal  Music,  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools. 

Hebuan  Bkltuss,  First  Bassoonist, 
Portland  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Esther  BiatGnt,  Instructor  of  Piano, 
Chicago  College  of  Music. 

Raoul  Berger,  Artist  Faculty,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 

S.  Cuu>,  Assistant  Conoertmaster, 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Ordbn  E.  Dalley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Raymond  DvtHtAK,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor,  University  of  Illinois  Bands. 

Thaddeus  P.  Gihhngs,  M.  M.,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music,  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools^ 


Left  to  right:  tlooul  Berger,  vjolm  m- 
timetort  Henri  Verhmg^mn,  eon- 
dmetor  of  Minnenpotis  Symphony  I  end 
Welter  Heermonn,  ’ceUo  hutmetor. 

Wilma  Anderson  Gilman,  Instructor 
of  Piano,  McPhail  School  of  Music. 

Austin  A.  Hardino,  Director,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Bands, 

Waltb  Heermann,  Assistant  Solo 
Cellist,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 


Hrnri  Leroy,  Solo  Clarinetist,  Cleve¬ 
land  Symphony  Orchestra. 

JosvH  E.  MAn>Y,  Mus.  Doc.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Public  School  Miuic,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

John  Kinnema,  M.  A.,  Dean  of  Fine 
Arts,  Elmhurst  College. 

Sydney  Morse,  Instructor  ef  High 
School  Music,  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools. 

Joseph  E.  Mourbk,  Homist,  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

William  W.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Director, 

Flint  Commu¬ 
nity  Music 
Association. 

Edith  Rhbtts, 

Educatio'nal 
Director,  De¬ 
troit  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

William  Skeat, 

Supervisor  of 
Music,  Eaton 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Mikail  SltHAR- 
bvsky.  Violist, 

Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony  Or- 
chestra. 

Herbert  Tie- 
MEYiat,  Trum¬ 
peter,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

AleT  Tbempbnau,  Bass,  Cincinnati 
Ssrmphony  Orchestra. 

Art  Van  Leeubn,  Solo  Flutist,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Arthur  L.  Whajams,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Public  School  Music, 
Oberlin  College. 

Otto  Zoeliax,  Director  of  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Music,  San  Antonio  Public  Schools. 

William  Cameron,  Solo  Harpist, 
Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Phila- 
ddphia.  Pa. 


W.J.  Sheet, 
Instructor  m 
Hermony, 


Joseph  Mourek,  horn  instructor,  of 
Chicego  Symphony  end  on  the  right, 
Vledimir  BekeUhukoff,  As^U  Con¬ 
ductor  of  Cincinueti  Symphony. 
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locidentally,  these  great  music  mas-  1:30  to  2:30  Music,  Dramatics  or 
ters  value  the  camp  highly  enough  recreation.  Nearly  all  of  the  students 
that  they  come  to  it  to  teach  at  their  undertook  to  play  some  instrument 


I 


Strom  wets  his  whistle. 


own  expense,  and  go  home  marvelling 
at  the  inspiration  they  caught  from 
the  youthful  students  who  take  such 
zest  in  improving  their  music.  Results 
in  this  group  would  seem  miraculous 
if  you  didn’t  take  into  consideration 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  invited  to  attend. 

Although  a  majority  of  these  music 
fans  would  probably  just  as  soon  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  through  the  noon 
hour,  the  directors  have  decreed  that 
12 :00  to  1 :00  shall  be  dinner  hour  and 
rest  period.  Skilled  dietitians  see 
that  students  get  the  proper  amount 
of  Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  They 
have  ice  cream  twice  a  week,  chicken 
sometimes  and^dl  in  all,  nobody  kicks 
about  the  food.  Comfy  lounge  rooms 
are  prodded  where  students  can  read 
magazines,  write  letters,  listen  to  the 
radio,  sit  and  think  or  just  sit. 


with  which  they  were  unfamiliar. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  taking  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  from  artist  members  of 
the  faculty.  Classes  in  conducting  an 
orchestra  were  very  popular.  Saxo¬ 
phone,  woodwind  and  brass  ensembles 
were  organized  and  included  in  broad¬ 
cast  programs  and  concerts. 

2:30  to  4:00  Band  rehear¬ 
sal.  Once  again  musicians 
poured  out  with  their  instru¬ 
ments  from  various  practice 
houses,  or  cozy  spots  in  the 
woods  and  gathered  at  the 
Bowl  midway  between  the 
boys’  and  girls’  camps.  Great 
polished  instruments  against 
the  rustic  logs  of  the  giant 
platform.  Happy,  laughing 
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faces  afi:ainst  somber,  rastlin^  pines. 
Discords  of  tuning  op.  A.  R.  McAllis¬ 
ter.  Silence.  The  baton  is  raised.  Then 
off  they  are.  Each  a  complete  musical 
entity  in  himself,  but  all  workinfl:  to- 
grether  as  one  mind  and  body.  No  doll 


• 


The  $tege  is  set.  Three  hsmdrei  AuSier  scheol  musicunss  from  elmost  every 
Stmte  m  the  Umiom,  essd  two  foreign  countries,  coMprwmf  the  Netionei  High 
School  Bottd,  join  with  sererel  bonds  from  nemrby  towns  to  piey  nssder  the  buton 
of  John  Phillip  Souse.  Ten  thousend  people  here  sprung  up  seeming  from 
nowhere  end  token  their  choirs  under  shode-trees  wdthin  o  wide  reditu  of  the 
stoge.  Thousonds  of  other  listeners  hove  their  rodios  tuned  to  the  stodon  from 
which  this  excellent  end  unique  concert  is  being  broodeost.  '’Souse  Doy"  ot 
Interlochen. 


eyes,  slouched  positions,  inattention  or 
lack  of  enthusiasm  there.  They  play 
the  hardest  selections  with  feeling  and 
finesse.  One  of  the  favorite  stories  at 
the  camp  was  that  Mr.  Maddy  had 
won  some  $60  on  bets  that  the  orches¬ 
tra  could  play  a  selection  from  Brahms 
at  sight.  Who  says  this  is  a  jazz-mad 
age? 

Students  were  allowed  to  register  in 
only  one  of  the  three  major  units — 
band,  orchestra  or  choir.  Consequently, 


when  the  units  in  which 
they  did  not  take  part 
practiced,  they  were  tak¬ 
ing  instructions  in  some 
of  the  excellent  courses 
which  were  afforded. 

4:00  to  6:00  Sports. 
Take  your  choice.  A 
strenuous  game  of  tennis 
on  the  popular  cement 
courts;  swimming  in  the 
clear  waters  of  Lake 
Wah-ba-ka-ness  or  Wah- 
ba-ka-netta  with  excel¬ 
lent  Instruction;  sailing, 
canoeing,  rowing,  arch¬ 
ery,  volley  ball,  baseball 
or  hiking. 

In  order  to  keep  the 
interest  in  sports  as  well 
tuned  as  instruments, 
there  were  contests, 
races  and  tests,  including 


DeLuxe  tonsoriol  potior 
hove  nothing  on  this  for 
comfort  end  service.  Wm.  Bonson,  of 
Rovenno,  Nebr.,  is  the  borber 
Chorles  Tightmeyer  of  Ottowo 
Konsos,  the  customer,  end 
Pout  Bergen  of  N.  Hemp- 
ton,  Wesh.,  end 
Geo.  Bosworth  of 
HoUond,  Mich.,  the 
overseers.  At  the 
right:  The  Comp's 
Germon  Bond 
(Poculty  members) 
ot  the  Northern , 

Michigon  Cherry 
Festivol. 


Red  Cross  Life  Saving  for  swimmers. 
The  boys  adopted  the  slogan  "Every 
musician  a  swimmer,  and  every  swim¬ 
mer  a  life  saver.”  They  had  an  honor 
swim  in  which  they  kept  track  of  the 
number  of  yards  each  day  and  the 
high  man  won,  and  races  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Almost  all  of  the  girls 
worked  toward  the  coveted  Camp 
swimming  letter  which  was  awarded 
to  those  who  were  good  enough  for 
the  advanced  swimming  class  and 
passed  the  R.  C.  L.  S.  test.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  season,  they  presented 
an  excellent  water  pageant  with  music 
by  the  girls’  orchestra. 

6 :00  to  7 :30  Supper  and  rest  period. 
This  is  self-explanatory. 
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7:30  to  9:00  Ensembles — choros — 
cottage  orchestras  and  dramatics. 
Next  to  dawn,  this  is  the  most  bean- 
tifnl  period  of  the  day.  The  snn,  a 
blazing,  gold¬ 
en  fire-ball 
slowly  sink¬ 
ing  below  the 
trees  silhon- 
etted  against 
it  on  one 
side,  and  a 
friendly,  sil¬ 
very  moon 
peacefully 
appearing  on 
the  other  side 
to  take  up  a 
calm  night 
watch  strains  from  **Sweet  and  Low” 
played  by  a  brass  quartet  break 
through  the  quietude,  then  softly, 
from  the  distance,  come  the  notes  from 
the  A  Cappdlo  Choir  rehearsing  a 
selection.  A  strong  feeling  that  *Hjod*8 
in  His  Heaven,  All’s  right  with  the 
world”  permeates  everyone  who  comes 
in  contact  with  this  peaceful,  beautiful 
atmosphere. 

9:00  to  10:00  everybody  in  cottages. 

10:00  P.  .M.  taps.  ”The  End  of  a 
Perfect  Day.” 

This  program  is  so  ideal  that  it 
would  scarcdy  get  monotonous  over 
any  length  of  time,  but  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  numbers  of  variations  from 
this  regular  program.  Monday  after¬ 
noon  is  free  for  all  students  to  do  with 


The  fecmlty.  Alt  ere  emmemt  m  their  perticuler  fieUi,  emd  moU  of  them  ere 
ctuiomterily  photogrephed  m  evemimg  doihet  m  rome  eMorete  theetre  or  welh 
kmoem  otiimc  school.  Homerer,  they  teem  to  he  welt  et  eete  m  eemp  surrommdimgi 
end  egree  to  e  mum  thet  the  tmmmer  hutrmctiom  et  Interloehem  it  futt  et  much  e 
pleetmre  to  them  et  it  it  to  Ae  ttmdemtt.  Below:  Iren  Thomptom,  of  Imdepemd- 
emce,  Kent.,  Premk  Peyme,  of  El  Peto,  Tenet,  Lomit  Keymer  emd  terry  Pith  of 
MimmeepoUt,  timg  whet  lookt  to  he  "Sweet  Adetme." 


conductors,  including 
such  great  names  as 
Henri  Yerbrngghen, 
Peter  Dykema,  John  Er- 
skine,  Carl  Busch,  Hollis 
Dann,  Percy  Grainger, 
Howard  Hanson,  Barre 
Hill,  Redfem  Hollings- 
head,  Guy  Maier,  Earl 
Moore,  Moselle  Bennet 
Sawyer,  John  Philip  Sou¬ 
sa,  Leo  Sowerby  and 
Edgar  Stillman-Kelley 
appeared  at  the  camp. 

A  presentation  of  the 
opera  ”The  Mikado”  was 


as  they  please.  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings  and  Sunday 
aftenuMHis  and  evenings 
they  broadcast  over  the 
Columbia  diain.  Pathe 
News  invaded  the  camp 
premises  one  day  to  take 
pictures  of  the  musi¬ 
cians,  and  at  another 
time,  several  numbers 
were  recorded  for  phono¬ 
graph  reproduction. 

Visiting  artists  and 

When  they  termed  Ae 

lemmit  eomrt  into  em  omh 
door  demce  peritiom. 


Ida  M.  Fisher  High 

School  Orchestra 


PbotocmphAd  in  the  benuUfnl 
School  Patio 


The  orehestre  preetice  hour  is  prohMy  one  of  the  hoppiest  periods  hs  mssy  school,  hsst  horn  vottderfsti  it  mssst 

he  m  dse  beosstifssi  High  School  Potio. 

Look  Out  for  Miami,  Florida, 
in  the  Next  Big 


By  Ruby  Barrett  Parson 

Supervisor  of  Mode 


rr  1926  in  an  unfinished  ofllee  build- 
ins,  I  sent  out  a  call  for  aU  stu¬ 
dents  who  played  musical  instruments. 
To  this  appeal  nine  students  respond¬ 
ed.  From  this  besinnins  I  organised 
the  first  Ida  M.  Fisher  High  School 
Orchestra.  The  strugfl^e  of  this  small 
group  under  the  existing  conditions 
that  first  year  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  students  or  their  director.  The 
outstanding  event  of  their  first  year's 
work  was  the  orchestra  concert  given 
in  the  newly  completed  auditorium. 
That  year  two  of  our  members  attend¬ 
ed  the  state  music  contest  at  Tampa, 
returning  with  third  and  second  prises. 

The  following  year  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  new  members  and  I  began  the 
instrumentation  of  a  real  symphony 
orchestra.  The  music  department  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  purchasing  two  pianos,  a 
bass  viola,  and  a  trombone,  thus  se¬ 
curing  for  the  orchestra  those  instru¬ 
ments  rarely  provided  by  the  students 
themselves.  In  the  1928  state  contest 
at  Tampa  the  orchestra  competed 
against  nine  other  orchestras  and  won 
first  prise.  Ludwig  Schwarskopf,  eri- 
list,  won  first  place  both  at  Lakeland 
and  at  Tampa,  also  representing 
Florida  be  won  first  in  Southern 
States  contest,  and  Elmer  Novak  won 
second  in  the  state  with  his  clarinet 
the  same  year. 

The  following  year,  1928-29,  al¬ 
though  we  had  lost  five  of  our  orches¬ 
tra  members  through  graduation  and 
change  of  residence,  we  had  a  member¬ 
ship  of  twenty-five  and  earned  money 
to  add  a  bassoon  and  an  oboe  to  our 


orchestra.  This  was  an  eventful  year 
as  the  orchestra  appeared  on  many 
important  community  progranu  in  the 
greater  Miami  area,  broadcast  over 
the  radio,  and  again  won  first  prise  in 
the  state  High  School  music  contest, 
reemving  not  only  a  cup  from  the  state 
contest,  but  also  a  bronae  tablet  from 
the  National  Society  for  Advancement 
of  Musk. 

This,  1929-80  season,  our  orchestra, 
with  a  membership  of  thirty-five,  has 
had  a  better  balanced  and  more  com¬ 
plete  orchestra  than  ever  before.  The 
string  section  contained  seven  first 
violins,  nine  second  violins,  two  ccDos, 
viola  and  bass  viol;  the  woodwind,  two 
clarinets,  two  flutes,  and  a  bassoon 
and  oboe;  the  brasswind,  two  comets, 
French  horn  and  two  trombones,  and 
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the  percussion  with  trap  drums  and 
tympani  complete.  The  tympani  was 
secured  through  the  loyal  cooperation 
of  Henry  Robbins,  our  president,  who 
bought  and  paid  for  them  with  his  own 
earnings.,  This  year,  consequently, 
has  been'-  our  most  successful  year. 
We  have  had  nationally  known  educa¬ 
tors  and  musicians  visit  our  programs 
and  rehearsals. 

This  year  our  orchestra  again  won 
first  prise  in  the  state  contest,  the 
music  department  bringing  home  five 
first  prizes,  four  seconds,  and  three 
thirds.  Since  we  have  three  times 
consecutively  won  the  right  to  repre¬ 
sent  Florida  in  the  national  contest,  it 
has  been  our  dearest  desire  and  ambi¬ 
tion  to  go  to  this  contest  and  bring 
back  to  Miami  Beach  the  first  honors 
in  nation  wide  competition.  Perhaps 
this  privilege  may  be  accorded  some 
future  orchestra  of  Ida  M.  Fisher 
High  School,  but  it  can  never  be  given 
to  a  more  deserving,  more  devoted  or 
more  loyal  group  of  orchestra  students 
than  this,  the  Fisher  High  School  Or- 


From  an  Old  Opera 

In  an  essay  on  “Popular  Music” 
Remenyi  says  the  following  about  the 
piece  “Home,  Sweet,  Home.” 

“It  is  an  importation  and  not  a 
happy  one,  either.  It  is  not  English, 
not  American,  tho  the  words  were 
written  by  Payne,  an  American.  The 
music  to  Payne’s  words  was  adapted 
by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  but  never  com¬ 
posed  by  him.  It  is  an  old,  very  me¬ 
diocre  Sicilian  air,  and  was  first  sung 
about  1838  in  an  opera  called  “The 
Maid  of  Milan”  in  London.  The  prima 
donna  who  sang  it  first  must  have 
sung  it  very  well,  and  must  have  been 
very  beautiful  to  have  been  able  to 
nationalize  into  English  this  by  no 
means  brilliant  Sicilian  melodic  im¬ 
portation.” 


RUBY  CARSON 


W’hoever  thoroughly  accepts  faith 
as  the  inspiration  of  his  labors,  will  be 
ready  to  work  for  humanity  as  if  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  depended  on  his 
personal  endeavors. — George  W.  Jul- 


r. 
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chestra  of  1929-30. 


This  bmnd  tmys  it’s  going  to  hove  100%  membership  in  the  Nstionnl  School  Bond  and  Orchestra  Association. 
It’s  the  KendaUviile  High  School  Band  from  the  Hoosier  State,  conducted  by  Earl  L.  Minch,  composer  of  a  new 
serenade  entitled  "Mother’s  Sunbeams." 

Every  other  year,  this  band  sneaks  up  and  surprises  its  competitors  in  high  school  contests.  They  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  entering  in  alternate  years.  In  1929,  they  won  third  ^ace  in  Class  D  in  the  State  Contest  at  Gary, 
Indiana.  This  took  place  only  four  months  after  the  band  was  organized. 

1931  marks  their  next  appearance  and  they  wilt  enter  in  Class  B.  The  band  now  has  60  pieces  and  quite  a 
formidable  reputation  for  competitors. 
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rcc  ycuc  scuccl 


PICTURED  ken  it  the 


•mappy  drum  tutd  bugle 


corps  of  Marquette  Umir 


veraity,  O.  H.  Gerlat, 


direetor.  Thia  Jime  out- 


Ju  ia  Ludwig -equippod. 


This  FaU  -A.  DCUM  COKPS 


This  New  Free  Cock  Tells  All 


Each  one  of  the  five  steps  is  here  outlined  and  explained,  fully  and  axn- 
pletely.  Scores  of  successful  drum  corps  are  pictured  —  the  stories  of  their 
accomplishments  will  show  that  your  school,  too,  can  have  a  successful 
outfit  —  ready  for  public  appearance  after  three  rehearsals! 

Send  now  for  "Here  TTiey  Come.”  the  big  new  free  book  which  gives 
all  the  facts  —  no  obligation  of  course.  Complete  instruction  manual 
furnished  free  with  every  Ludwig  outfit. 

Remember,  Ludwig  is  headquaners  for  all  drum  equipment  —  for  band,  orchestra, 
and  drum  corps.  Latest  catalog  shows  many  new  models  —  send  for  your  copy. 


d  SIMPLE  STEPS 


START  NOW  and  have  a  drum  corps  ready  to 
represent  your  school  at  the  first  game  on  the 
schedule.  "Pep  up”  the  school  spirit  and  put  the 
will  to  win  into  the  team  —  a  snappy  outfit  like 
the  one  pictured  here,  and  like  hui^eds  of  others 
Ludwig  has  helped  organize,  will  do  wonders 
for  your  school 

Just  Five  Simple  Steps!  Ludwig  has  reduced  the 
organization  of  a  drum  corps  to  a  simple  plan, 
easy  to  carry  out,  and  assuring  quick  success. 
Our  wide  experience  has  gone  into  this  plan — 
we  give  it  to  you  free. 


LUPWBS  &  LLLWie 

913  Ludwig  Building,  I6ll<27  North  Lincoln  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


LsTs  pWtamtis  the  AdverHsert  who  patromte  owr  imgtiiw. 
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les  Only  e  Yeer  Old,  MUt 

I  have  been  receiving  your  publica¬ 
tion,  now,  for  over  two  years  and  I 
sure  enjoy  it. — Milton  Zasove,  Senn 
High,  Chicago. 

I 


Thenx! 


Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  completion  of  the  very  successful 
first  year  of  Thk  School  Musician 
and  tell  you  that  it  has  brought  pleas¬ 
ure  and  encouragement  to  many  of 
my  pupils.  I  have  asked  it  to  be  put 
on  the  magazine  list  of  the  school  li¬ 
brary  and  I  have  also  taken  care  to 
leave  my  own  copies  where  our  school 
musicians  would  find  them,  as  soon  as 
I  have  read  them  myself. 

If  you  want  my  candid  criticism,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  might  place 
more  emphasis  (m  the  bowed  instru¬ 
ments,  and  less  on  the  saxophones  and 
so  forth.  In  school  orchestras  we  are 
always  likely  to  have  too  few  cellos 
and  violas;  the  double  reeds,  harps, 
and  French  Homs  need  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  we  can  give  them.  Let’s 
have  more  pictures  and  articles  about 
violin,  vi(da,  cello,  harp,  oboe,  string 
quartets,  trios  and  so  on. — E.  B.  Pain- 
ton,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

I 


A  Pet  on  the  Beck 
Saw  a  copy  of  Ths  School  Musi¬ 
cian  at  East  High  at  Waterloo  and 
feel  that  it  serves  a  great  purpose  in 
keeping  up  the  musical  interest  in  a 
high  schooL 

Would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  your  organiution  on 
the  wonderful  work  that  you  are  do¬ 
ing  for  the  High  School  musicians  in 
a  clever  manner  by  appealing  to  their 
interests  in  music. — H.  Makeever,  La 
Porte  City,  Iowa. 

t 

Oh!  But  ThePs  Whet 

Schools  Are  For 
As  an  instructive  medium  for  stu¬ 
dent  musicians,  your  magazine  would 
make  a  good  hot-air  furnace. 

Why  not  cut  out  all  the  long-winded 
eulogies  and  give  us  some  real  honest- 
to-goodness  instruction  on  various  in- 
straments? — ^“A  Student,”  Portland, 
Oi^ron.  I 

Uked  Mel  Webster*s  Article 
I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much 
and  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  it.  Mel  Webster’s  Flute  Article 
in  the  April  issue  gave  me  some  new 
information  on  that  line.  All  your 
articles  have  helped  me  in  some  way. 
I  am  entering  college  next  fall  with 
plans  to  enter  the  field  of  high  school 
music  and  am  saving  the  copies  of 
The  School  Musician  for  reference 
and  help  when  L  get  a  position. — Emil 
A.  Holz,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

t 


This  is  the  only,  and  the  best  maga¬ 
zine  of  its  type  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
fact,  the  only  music  magazine  I  have 
ever  placed  in  schools  which  children 
who  only  have  an  average  amount  of 
interest  in  music,  paid  any  attention 
to  or  really  seem  to  enjoy. — Pauline 
Dom,  Woodsfield,  Ohio. 

I 

I  am  director  of  the  Cole  Junior 
High  School  Band  in  Denver.  I  read 
The  School  Musician  with  much 
interest  every  month.  My  band  also 
gets  a  great  deal  from  H. — Harry  F. 
Taylor,  Denver,  Colo. 


**M'mimum**—Huhl 

There  lsn*t  ANY 


I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
The  School  Musician  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  Am  glad  to  see  a 
minimum  of  ‘*jazz”  stuff.  I  believe 
the  school  directors  should  emphasise 
good  music.  Have  nothing  against  the 
popular  stuff  except  that  in  our  part 
of  the  country  we  are  overrun  with 
roadhouses  which  are  pretty  rotten. 
The  kids  get  an  orchestra  together  and 
the  next  thing  they  are  playing  in  one 
of  those  joints,  and  I  can  think  of  a 
lot  of  places  I  would  rather  see  my 
boy  than  playing  in  such  places.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  every  year 
I  am  in  this  work  I  have  nicer  and 
cleaner  kids  to  work  with.  Had  a 
wonderful  bunch  last  year. — E.  C. 
Moore,  Appleton,  Wis. 

f 


See  Letter 

Ahore,  Able 

Say,  udiy  don’t  yon  liven  up  your 
magazine  with  a  few  snappy  jazz  or¬ 
chestra  pictures  and  write-ups?  I 
haven’t  seen  jazz  mentioned  since  the 
magazine  started. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  isn’t  jazz  the  music 
of  the  age,  or  am  I  Rip  Van  Winkle’s 
double  and  this  is  1960. — A.  B.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

I 


Weil,  Give  Our  Regerds  to  Ytde 
I  have  been  reading  your  magazine 
for  some  time  and  find  it  contributing 
a  great  deal  toward  the  development 
of  music  loving  citizens  as  well  as 
adding  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
of  the  class  to  whom  yon  particulariy 
aim  to  serve — ^the  high  school  musi¬ 
cian.  I  have  just  completed  my  col¬ 
lege  career  at  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  where  I  was  Drum  Major  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Cadet  Band  out  of 
pure  love  for  band  work  and  music 
in  all  its  forms,  I  wish  to  keep  up  my 
"drum  majoring”  as  long  as  I  can.  I 
am  at  present  playing  in  an  orchestra 
in  a  summer  resort  in  New  York 
State,  and  plan  to  attend  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  this  fan. — Martin  Epstein, 
Highmount,  N.  Y. 


Another  Country  Heerd  From 


I  am  subscribing  for  The  Schom. 
Musician  expecting  to  keep  it  up 
for  the  balance  of  my  life.  This  is 
my  first  knowledge  of  such  a  publica¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  surely  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  subecribe  for  it. 

Yon  may  give  me  membership  in 
the  N.  S.  B.  ft  O.  I  am  68  years  of 
age,  a  pioneer  of  Alaska,  and  am  in¬ 
terested  in  making  Alaska  Musical  as 
well  as  America. — L.  W.  Holmes,  Ho¬ 
mer,  Alaska. 

I 


No  Complmt  on  This  Issue 


I  have  noticed  many  times  there  is 
very  little  news  regarding  the  fretted 
instruments  and  as  yon  are  aware, 
there  is  a  tremendous  interest  for 
these  instruments  throughout  the 
country,  especially  among  the  younger 
generation. — ^D.  L.  Day,  Groton,  Conn. 


Studenten-Stimmen 


4 


1 


CThese~NE}M  Bueschers  will  put 
you  in  the"MedalWinmng"Class 


In  a  few  months  it  will  be  "medal  winning”  time  again. 
Boys  and  girls  will  be  flocking,  compdent,  to  the  big  solo 
and  ensemble  contests.  And  th^  will  be  returning,  some 
with  happy  hearts  and  laughing  eyes;  some  forlorn  in 
disappointment,  high  hopes  shattered,  spirits  crushed. 

And  many  will  wonder,  even  question  the  narrow 
margins  by  which  they  lose.  Some  will  be  discouraged 
to  the  point  of  "Quitting”  when,  really,  the  fault  mat 
keeps  mem  out  of  the  "medal  winning”  class  will  be 
no  fault  of  theirs  at  all 


strument  that  is  rich  in  tone,  infinitely  seale-accnrate,  so 
lively  that  tedini^ue  is  fut  and  sure  and  dean  cut;  w^e 

Jour  instrument  IS  —  notsogood,  then  it’s  your  bad  luck, 
or  after  all.  Judges  can  omy  judge  by  what  they  bear. 


Free  Trial,  Easy  Terms 


Judges  Judge  by  Ear 

You  may  be  a  much  better  musidan  than  someone  else 
judged  letter  than  yourself.  But  if  your  rival  plays  an  in* 


Take  this  seriously.  Don’t  be  sentimental.  The  old  horn 
may  be  a  great  pal,  but  if  she  won’t  cut  the  stuff  in 
"medal  winning”  mUon,gef  a  new  one.  These  marvdous 
new  True*Tone  Aristocrats  will  put  3rou  in  die  "medal 
winning”  dass.  Whatever  you’ve  got,  they’ll  bring  out — 
glorified  Write  today  for  a  beautifid  catalog-folder  of 
your  favorite  instrument.  Six  days*  free  trial.  Easy  terms. 
Send  the  coupon.  Nothing  is  more  important  tod^r. 


Bvescher 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
903  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Do  jroa  know  that  Buetchcr  make*  all 
wind  initnimcnt*  for  die  band?  Eishtr- 
dcht  diCerent  inarnin»*nt«.  Ba**chet 
Saxophone*  are  famon*.  Bneacket 
Trompeu  and  Ttombone*  are  acknowl* 
edged  *uprcm*  by  gteaieat  arti*t*. 
Bneacbef  baritone,  ba**  and  ocher  ealve 
ioatmmena  lead  the  world.  Hava  yem 
triad  Bneachcr’s  brand  new  metal 
darinet?  It’*  marrclocM.  Jnat  try  k. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

903  BUESCHSa  BLOCK.  ELKHABT,  INDIANA  M* 
Gtmlltmtm :  Whhont  obi  mating  me  in  any  aray.  *eod  comnlcte  catalog  of 
(Check  which)  tmmpets  I  }.  trombone*  1 1.  *axopbooe*  C 1.  clarinets  I  J. 

If  anrion  any  othar - — . 


Naa 


Addia**.- 


Town. 


State. 


pacranic*  lha  ^drarfber*  oSa  pawonlca  enr  magagin*. 
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The  School  Museum  far  Sepiember,  1930 


It  Is  to  Laugh  'Xj 


It  Would 

Lmdy:  ”Wky  don't  you  go  to  work  if 
you  ore  hungry?” 

Hobo  Hurry:  ”1  tried  thut  once  un’  it 
only  mude  me  hungrier.” 

I 

Foot  to  Mouth 

Mike:  Pat  has  worked  himself  up, 
hasn’t  he? 

Murphy:  How  do  you  mean? 

Mike:  He  used  to  be  a  chiropodist, 
now  he’s  a  dentist. — Answers. 

t 

He  Wus  Wise 

“What’s  the  first  thing  you  do  when 
cleaning  your  rifle?’’  the  sergeant  de¬ 
manded. 

“Look  at  the  number,”  said  the  new¬ 
comer. 

“Oh,”  barked  _  the  sergeant,  “and 
what’s  the  big  idea?” 

“To  make  sure  I  don’t  clean  some¬ 
one  else’s.” 

t 

She  Sure  Does 

He:  Do  you  smoke? 

She:  No,  I  don’t  smoke. 

”Do  you  drink?” 

”No,  /  don’t  drink.” 

”Do  you  sseck?” 

”No,  /  don’t  sseck.” 

”WeU,  whut  do  you  do?” 

”/  tell  lies.” — Hummel,  Humburg. 

% 

Why  Bring  Thut  Up 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  explain 
to  the  class  the  significance  of  white. 
He  asked: 

“Why  do  you  think  a  bride  always 
wears  white  on  her  wedding  day?” 

No  one  answered. 

Teacher:  “It  is  because  white  be¬ 
tokens  happiness,  and  her  wedding  day 
is  the  happiest  day  of  a  woman’s  life.” 

Small  Boy :  “But  why  does  the  man 
always  dress  in  black?” — Rolig  Halv 
Cimma  (Gotenburg). 


Yum!  Yum! 

Rastus:  “You  says  anything  to 
me,  big  boy,  an’  I’ll  make  you  eat 
yo’  words.” 

Mose:  “Chicken  dumplings,  hot 
bl|cuits  an’  watermelon!” 


He:  “They  hare  excellent  acooedcs  in 
thb  theater.” 

She:  “Yea,  and  they’re  ao  polite,  too.” 


Strunge 


The  professor’s  wife  was  speaking. 
“I  must  say,  James,”  she  said,  “that 
you  do  not  look  so  well  dressed  as  you 
used  to.” 

“That’s  strange,”  said  the  professor 
thoughtfully,  “for  they  are  the  same 
clothes.” — Children’s  Newspaper. 
t 

Oughtu  Be  Exiled 

Bodgers:  Food  is  getting  so  scarce 
that  a  man  lived  for  two  weeks  on 
onions  alone. 

Dodgers:  Well,  any  man  who  lives 
on  onions  ought  to  live  alone. — An¬ 
swers. 


Some  People  Jet 
Behind  because  they 
look  Ibo  Pur  Ahead 


The  Dig 

There  was  an  amusing  scene  at  a 
well-known  theatrical  club  the  other 
day.  A  bad  actor,  but  a  very  good  fel¬ 
low,  accused  a  certain  critic  of  having 
stated  that  his  Hamlet  was  the  worst 
he  had  ever  seen. 

“There’s  one  thing,”  he  commented 
cheerfully,  “next  time  I  play  it  you 
won’t  be  able  to  say  anything  worse.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  will,”  said  the  critic,  “I 
shall  say  you’re  not  up  to  your  usual 
standard.” — London  Opinion. 

t 


Quite  So 

Chemistry  Professor:  “What  can 
you  tell  me  about  nitrates?” 

Student:  “Well— er — they’re  a  lot 
cheaper  than  day  rates.” 

t 

But  Not  He 

We  had  to  face  the  north  wind, 
coming  home  from  a  visit  to  a  nearby 
neighbor  on  a  cold  winter  night.  Lit¬ 
tle  Alden  trudged  along  without  a 
word.  His  father  asked  him  if  he  was 
cold. 

“No,  I’m  not;  but,  boy,  that  wind 
sure  is!”  he  answered.  —  Liberty 
Magasine. 


System 

“Your  wife  is  a  very  systematic 
woman,  isn’t  she?” 

“Yes,  very.  She  works  on  the  theory 
that  you  can  find  whatever  you  want 
when  you  don’t  want  it  by  looking 
where  it  wouldn’t  be  if  you  did  want 
it.”— What  Cheer? 

t 

They  Answered  the  Purpose 

** Aren’t  you  afraid  die  birds  will 
eat  your  seeds?  You  ought  to  put 
up  a  scarecrow.” 

”Oh,  it’s  not  worth  it-  There’s  al¬ 
ways  one  of  us  in  the  garden.” 
t 

Demmtsd  on  Suvings 

Creesus:  “Why  don’t  you  make  a 
practice  of  saving  $10  a  week?” 

Diogenes:  "I  tried  it  once  and  the 
installment  collectors  wouldn’t  stand 
for  it.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

I 

Port  of  It,  Though 

Bill  Collector:  “Jones  told  me  to 
come  back  next  week.” 

Boss:  “Go  back  and  tell  him  that 
’stair  isn’t  all  there  is  to  install¬ 
ments.” 

t 

Sure  the  Nickels 

Young  Scotchmen:  ”lfs  uwfssl  hot  in 
this  theater,  dad.  How  about  taking  me 
out  assd  buying  me  an  ice  cream  soda?” 

Old  Man:  ”Wait  till  the  intermission, 
Wullie.  I’ll  tell  you  a  ghost  story  that  will 
make  you  shiver.” 


Teaching  the  ”Don’tY’ 
“Charles,”  said  a  mother  to  her 
six-year-old  son,  “is  it  possible  that 
you  are  teaching  the  parrot  to  use 
slang?” 

“No,  Mamma,”  replied  Charles, 
“I  was  just  telling  him  what  not 
to  say.” 


Why! 

“Darling,  that  encyclopedia  you 
bought  on  the  installment  plan  last 
month  is  no  good  at  all.” 

“Why,  whatever’s  wrong  with  it?” 

“This  morning  I  wanted  to  find  out 
why  swallows  migrate  in  the  winter.” 

“And  couldn’t  you  find  it  in  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia?  Where  did  you  look  for 
it?” 

“I  looked  under  ’Why,’  and  I  didn’t 
even  find  the  word  there  at  all!”— 
Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Release  List  of 
Required  Num¬ 
bers  for  Bands 

The  National  Officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  just  released  a  list  of  the 
required  numbers  for  classes  A,  B. 
and  C  in  the  National  Band  Contests, 
and  for  the  five  classes  in  the  State 
Band  Contests. 

The  selective  lists  for  both  band  and 
orchestra  have  not  been  finally  and 
officially  announced  yet,  but  will  ap¬ 
pear  complete  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  School  Musician. 

Here  are  the  required  numbers  for 
bands : 

National  Required  Number* 
CLASS  A— 

Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Walhalla  by 
Wagpier.  Published  by  Carl  Fischer, 
Inc. 

CLASS  B— 

Knigrht  Errant  by  O’Neill.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Rubank,  Inc. 

CLASS  C^™ 

Prelude  to  Faust  by  Gounod.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ditson. 

Suggested  Required  Number*  for  State 
Contest*  Band 
CLASS  A— 

1.  Phedre  Overture  by  Massenet. 
Published  by  Fischer,  Inc.,  J64. 

2.  Don  Quixote  by  Safranek.  Pub¬ 
lished  b]||^ischer,  Inc.,  J203. 

CLASS  B^ 

1.  Morning,  Noon  and  Night  Over¬ 
ture  by  Suppe.  Published  by  Fill¬ 
more. 

2.  Hungarian  Dance  No.  6  by 
Brahms.  Published  by  Emil  Ascher. 

CLASS  C— 

1.  Festival  Overture  by  Taylor. 
Published  by  Fischer. 

2.  Choral  and  March  from  Bach 
Suite.  Published  by  Schirmer. 

CLASS  D— 

1.  Spirit  of  America  by  Jameesnik. 
Published  by  Sam  Fox. 

2.  On  the  Volga  by  Taylor.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Fischer. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 

1.  Prelude  to  Faust  by  Gounod. 
Published  by  Ditson. 

2.  On  the  Volga  by  Taylor.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Fischer. 

If  arrangements  can  be  made,  an 
interpretation  of  the  various  pieces 
selected  for  National  and  State  con¬ 
tests  numbers,  by  a  competent  author¬ 
ity  will  be  made  in  future  issues  of 
this  magazine. 


If  slighted,  slight  the  slight  and  love 
the  slighter. — Spurgeon. 


L*t't  Sstrorn'T*  th*  AJrrrti§tr§  wha  pHranif  am  msfssiin. 


Presser^s 

Prompt  Mail  Order  Service 

for 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 
OF  ALL  PUBUSHERS 

SUGGESTIONS  MADE  AND  EXAMINATION  PRIVILEGES  TO  AID  SUPERVISORS 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

EVEHYTHING  tN  MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS— WORLD’S  LABCEST  STOCK 
1712-1714  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Sousa^s  New  International  Hit! 


THE  ROYAL 
WELCH  FUSILIERS 
MARCH 
By 

UEUT.  COMM. 

JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 

PuMukadfor 

Baad  . 79c  Pfame  Salo  90c 

Small  Orcfaaami  79c  PiaM  Daat79c 
Pull  Occhaatra . gl.l9 


Pint  Coraat  Pact  (Showias  a  Parti—  Ouly) 


The  *Werifirst^  Bond  Book 

POR  BEGINNERS 
By  WALTER  LEWIS 

Beginning  with  the  rudiments  o(  music  and 
then  progreaaing  with  Scale*  in  the  moat 
acceasible  part  of  each  instrument,  unison 
exercise*  a^  harmonized  exerciae*  in  Tarious 
keys  and  tempi,  thii  book  in  an  incredibly 
abort  time  has  banners  playing  some  really 
satisfying  melodious  pieces  which  are  part 
of  this  work.  _ 

Pries,  30  Cants  Each  Part 

U.  T.  D.  Bend  Book 
By  L.  P.  LAURENDBAU 

The  PhH  Chaite  la  Make  far  Yammg 
Bamdt  It  Thu  CattaeHam 

Good,  effective  arrangement*  of  24 
splen^d  numbers  are  given  in  this 
favorite  collection  and  yet  the  parU 
are  all  within  the  ability  of  tboM  in 
their  first  year  of  band  playing. 

Price,  30  Catrts  Each  Part 


Lieut.  Comm.  Sousa  at  Tidmanh, 
England,  where  “The  Royal  Welch 
Fusiliers  March,”  written  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  friendship  between  the 
Fusiliers  and  the  U.  S.  Marines 
formed  during  the  Boxer  uprising  in 
China  30  years  ago,  received  quite  an 
ovation  when  play^  before  Royalty, 
Diplomats  and  high  military  authori¬ 
ties.  It  likewise  made  a  tremendous 
impression  when  played  in  Washing¬ 
ton  before  President  Hoover  a— 
Diplomatic  and  Marine  Corps  leaders. 


Presser’z  Concert  Orchestra  Book 

A  Supark  CaUaetiau  far  the  Prafleianl 
Atmalemr  Orehailra 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOCH.  AND  GENERAL  USB 
There  is  a  fine  variety  in  this  compilation 
of  25  numbers  and,  while  every  number  is 
melodious,  there  is  in  each  that  musical 
worth  which  insures  the  life  of  a  composition 
over  a  long  period. 

Pi— ^tj^snir^  39c*B>cfa*** 


Why  the  World  Needs  Bands’  | 
■  r  r;  M  M  SOUSA  TELLS  MIS  'N  j 

i*  the  E’  IDE  mUV  l  magazine  I 
!  SEPTEMBER  1930  ISSUE  ! 


AMO  -c  . 

Tins  -  ■ 

ARP  M  N 

AND  f  ■  ' 


CATALOGS  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDERS  ON  BAND  AND  OR- 
CHESTRA  NUMBERS  AND 
BOOKS  CHEERFULLY  SENT 
ON  request. 
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Who’s  Who 

Among  the  Students 


Reinhardt  elster  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  doesn't  talk  mnch 
about  himsdf.and  kk  prowess.  He 
doesn't  need  to.  His  playing  talks  for 
him. 

His  uniform  looks  like  a  coat  of 
armor  when  he  pins  all  his  medals  on, 
and  there's  nothing  rery  bronzy  look¬ 
ing  about  them  either.  We'd  want  an 
armed  guard  along  side  of  ns  if  we 
had  that  much  gold  in  our  pocket,  and 
a  whole  regiment,  if  we  wore  it  ex¬ 
posed. 

Elster  can  play  enough  instruments 
to  make  a  whole  orchestra,  if  he  could 
play  them  all  at  the  same  time.  How¬ 
ever,  he  specializes  on  percussion  in¬ 
struments.  Two  years  in  succession, 
he  has  won  first  place  in  the  National 
H.  S.  Contests  on  the  marimbaphone 
and  xylophones;  he  has  won  first  at 
the  National  High  School  Ordiestra 
and  Band  Gamp  at  Interlochen  on  the 
same  instrument;  this  past  summer, 
he  won  first  in  conducting  an  orches¬ 
tra  at  Interlochen;  he  composed  a 
piece  which  was  played  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  H.  S.  orchestra;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Hammond  H.  S.  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  which  were  third  and  second,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  National  Contests;  and 
he  is  the  secretary  for  the  Hammond 
Federation  of  Musicians. 

That  probably  leaves  out  about  hslf 
of  his  honma.  He  Is  an  excdlent 
pianist,  cymbalist,  and  tympanist — 
and,  it  would  seem,  about  the  only, 
kind  of  an  ''ist'*  that  he  isn't,  is  an 
egotist. 

EUter  is  16  years  dd,  and  has  been 
studying  music  since  be  was  8.  Wsfieh 
himi 


An  Intimate  Chat  About 

Joseph  £♦  Maddy 

Of  our  Hall  of  Fame 

(Picture  oa  Page  2) 


SOMEONE,  in  speaking  of  Joseph 
E.  Mad(j^,  gave  him  the  title 
“The  Soul  of  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp." 
There  is  no  truer  way  to  characterize 
his  unique  relationship  to  that  insti¬ 
tution,  which  represents  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  the  modem  sweep  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  America. 

To  those  who  know  him  intimately, 
Joe  Maddy  presents  a  dual  inspira¬ 
tion.  His  achievements  are  enough  in 
themselves.  From  the  time  his  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana  High  School  orchestra 
played  on  the  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Supervisors  Conference 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  seven  years  ago, 
discerning  eyes  have  watched  him. 
When  he  assembled  the  first  National 
High  School  Orchestra  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  in  1926,  he  became  instantly 
a  national  figure. 

He  is  also  a  writer  of  instrumental 
texts  that  are  practical  and  workable, 
and  for  all  this,  when  he  is  pointed  out 
to  visitors  they  invariably  reply,  “Oh, 
that  young  man?”  He  seems  as  young 
as  the  students;  and  that  is  the  second 
phase  of  this  “dual  inspiration."  No¬ 
where  is  there  a  stronger  example  of 
the  conquering  power  of  a  youthful 
spirit  which  dares  to  dream  I  Gome 
what  may  of  practical  obstacles,  they 
seem  alwasrs  to  fall  before  the  clear- 
cut  vision  of  this  veritable  “Peter 
Pan.” 

Mr.  Maddy  was  bora  in  Wellington, 
Kansas,  Oct  14,  1891.  He  began  the 
study  of  violin  music  at  the  age  of 
four,  and  appeared  in  public  at  the 
age  of  8.  His  musical  education  in¬ 
cluded  courses  at  Wichita  College  of 
Music  (Wichita,  Kansas) ;  Bethany 
(}ollege  (Lindsborg,  Kans.) ;  North¬ 
western  Conservatory  (Minneapolis, 
Minn.);  Columbia  School  of  Music 
((Thicago). 


He  became  a  member  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
age  of  17,  remaining  with  this  orgran- 
ization  for  four  years,  playing  viola, 
and  clarinet  He  followed  the  music 
profession,  then  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  teaching  field  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Col¬ 
lege  of  Muisc.  In  1918  be  became 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  first  position  of 
this  kind  in  America.  He  obtained  a 
gift  of  115,000  from  George  Eastman 
to  finance  purchase  of  instruments 
for  schools  in  Rochester. 

Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
supervisor  of  music  at  Richmond,  In¬ 
diana  and  conductor  of  the  Richmond 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Festival 
Chorus,  remaining  there  until  accept¬ 
ing  his  present  position  as  Head  of 
the  Public  School  Music  Department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Music  in  1924.  He  taught  summer 
sessions  at  Chautauqua,  N.  T.,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

In  1924  he  conducted  the  All  State 
High  School  Orchestra  of  Indiana,  and 
was  a  guest  conductor  at  Hollywood 
Bowl.  The  next  three  years  he  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra.  Since  then  he 
has  cooperated  in  organizing  all-state 
orchestras  in  many  states. 

At  present  he  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  (Committee  on  Instrumental  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors  Na¬ 
tional  (Conference  and  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  that  organ¬ 
ization — of  the  North  Central  Music 
Supervisors  Conference;  (Chairman  of 
Public  School  Committee  of  Music 
Teachers  National  Association  and 
member  of  Michigan  State  High 
School  Music  Council. 

And  that,  we  think,  is  about  enough 
for  one  man. 


Who’s  Who  Among  the  Students 
for  Next  Month 

Send  in  your  votes— and  reasons 
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Another  Day 
at  Interlochen 


(Continued  from  pM>e  II) 


^ven  and  very  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived.  One  of  the  great  highlights 
of  the  season  was  the  singing  of  the 
oratorio,  ‘*The  Messiah”  by  a  chorus 
of  300  voices,  including  choruses  from 
Traverse  City,  Manistee,  Cadillac  and 
Beulah-Benzonia,  in  addition  to  the 
camp  choir.  Imagine,  if  yon  can,  a 
silvery  moon  trailing  its  reflected  rib¬ 
bons  of  light  across  an  unruffled  lake, 
shadowy  figures  outlined  against  pine 
trees  faintly  stirring  in  a  balmy 
breese — and  this  great  voice,  300 
strong,  singing  the  stirring  climax 
“The  Hallelujah  Chorus.”  A  real,  emo¬ 
tional  thrill  and  one  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 


So«ua  Day  at  Camp 

But  the  greatest  day  at  camp  was 
“Sousa  Day”  when  the  world  famous 
director  visited  the  camp  and  led  them 
upon  arrival,  from  the  hotel  steps,  in 
one  of  his  own  grand  marches.  A 
crowd  of  10,000  gathered  on  the  hill¬ 
side  to  see  the  Grand  Old  Man  direct 
Young  America’s  Best  in  afternoon 
and  evening  programs,  and  he  was 
given  a  great  ovation.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  program  The  March  King  was 
presented  with  a  medal  by  the  Camp 
and  made  Honorary  President  of  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra  and 
Band  Camp.  The  massed  high  school 
bands  from  Northern  Michigan  joined 
the  National  High  School  Band  in  the 
thrilling  climax  to  the  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram  playing  Sousa’s  own  marches. 
Truly  an  event  to  live  forever  in  the 
minds  of  the  thousands  of  spectators 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  musicians. 

Picture  it  to  yourself.  There  they 
were,  400  young  players  from  Maine 
to  Hawaii,  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  all 
in  one  grand  ensemble,  playing  for 
and  under  the  world’s  greatest  band¬ 
master  whom  they  all  loved  and  who 
must  have  loved  them  for  the  way  in 
which  they  played  his  creations. 

The  large  stage  filled  with  eager, 
capable  boys  and  girls  all  smartly 
uniformed  and  on  their  toes  to  do 
credit  to  the  famous  and  lovable  man 
^o  was  leading  them.  All  the  seats 
and  ground  spaces  in  the  bowl  were 
occupied  and  the  hillsides  and  em¬ 
bankments  were  crowded,  more  than 
7,000  there.  Looking  np  among  the 
trees  one  saw  the  brightly  flashing 
colors  of  summer  hats,  dresses,  plus 


CAPTAIN  A.  R.  is  known 
from  coast  to  coast  foe  his  great 
with 'the  Nicholas  Senn 
School  Band,  Chicago,  Ill.,  of  which  he 
has  been  direaor  since  1924. 

His  band  won  first  place  in  the  .... 

N«ioMl  High  School  fcmd  Cont«  »«P>>>«<li«<?o««  «woppa^ 

in  both  1929  «.d  1930.  It  «s  .eccod  f" 
in  1928.  In  1927. ’28  and  ’29  it  won 
first  place  state  and  aty  honors.  _ 

ScL.t^tdirionofS^d^^^  rooTfidl1S^“c£itC^ 

popular  compositions  is  a  revelation  ^  j-  _  ® 

_ _ competent  direaots.  Our  new  course 

of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  sch(X)l  .  f  _ „ 

bandsund^dcmcdcEtcaion.' 

JVetc  Tntintng  School  tain  Gish,  you  can  get  just  the  speciu- 

for  Bandnuuten  “ed  training  you  need  to  prepare 

Niwap«inGid.ioinsth.sniffofCoon  *t«« 

National  School  of  Music  as  Education-  Individual  and  Group 

al  Direaor  in  charge  of  all  our  band  Instruction  by  Ameriws 

school  activities.  UMer  his  direction  is  Foremost  Artists 

being  ^dop^  an  exc^on^v  fine  ^  ^ 

course  for  Bandmasters  which  will  brmg  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  bandsmen. 

Classes  for  both  beginners  and  advanced 
..Qi  ■  .  I  ..I-  .  Bp-  students.  Private  or  group  instruction  on 

««.-  — j-.—  ^„,n  any  band  or  orchestra  instrument.  Nationally 

migk  ScAmI  rnmmd  mm  fmmdt  Hmotts  teachets  including  such  celebrities 

liMi  "i  ril  f  as  Ernest  Pecfain,Cafvr/4m^TnM^;Jaroslav 


Enroll- 
of  their 


Conn  National  School  of  Music,  Inc. 

506  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  UL 
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fours  and  what  not,  with  here  and 
there  a  group  of  Shriners’  f esses  flash¬ 
ings  in  the  sunligrht. 

Here  was  the  great  Sousa,  known 
to  the  civilised  world  as  the  greatest 
bandmaster  of  all  time,  and  there 
were  the  players  from  Traverse  City, 
a  few  miles  away,  to  the  far-flung 
frontiers  of  the  nation — and  from  the 
cities,  towns,  states,  territories  and 
islands  which  make  up  what  we  call 
our  nation. 

Smashing  Finale 

Then  imagine  the  climax  when  the 
piccolos  and  trombones  of  that  im¬ 
mense  band  trooped  down  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  and  sent  over  that  smash¬ 
ing  finale,  with  the  rest  of  the  band 


backing  them  up  to  the  limit.  There 
they  were,  the  great  master  at  the 
zenith  of  a  great  career,  leading  400 
who  are  just  preparing  for  theirs; 
7,000  or  more  listeners  who  were  glad 
to  be  there,  some  having  driven  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  hear  the  program — 
a  perfect  natural  setting  augrmented 
with  every  human  contrivance  to 
heighten  the  effects.  It’s  hard  to  keep 
from  being  flowery  in  writing  about 
this  subject.  To  get  back,  now,  to 
extra-curricular  activities. 

Several  tennis  court  dances  by 
moonlight  acted  as  “mixers”  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  faculty  party 
wherein  the  usually  more-or-less  se¬ 
date  faculty  buried  their  digrnity  and 
put  on  a  first-class  entertainment  were 


among  the  highlights.  A  moonlight 
dip  for  the  girls  offered  a  pleasurable 
variation  and  over-night  hikes  for  tiie 
boys  were  popular.  Then  there  were 
the  usual  number  of  picnics,  weenie 
roasts  and  marshmallow  toasts  to  liv¬ 
en  things  up.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
a  solo  contest  was  held  and  here  is  a 
list  of  the  winners: 

Solo  Winner* 

The  winners  of  the  1930  Solo  Con¬ 
test,  and  the  groups  in  which  they 
participated  are  as  follows: 

Flutes — Ist  Ruth  Ackerman,  2nd 
John  Krell,  3rd  Catherine  Colver. 

Oboes — 1st  Raymond  Biggar,  2nd 
Ruth  Blair,  3rd  Victor  Church. 

Bb  Clarinets — 1st  Oveida  Smith,  2nd 
Wm.  Bonson,  3rd  Glen  Allen. 

Eb  and  Bass  Clarinets — 1st  Edward 
Davison,  2nd  Richard  Wiley,  3rd  Stan¬ 
ley  Mackewicz. 

Saxophones — 1st  Edward  Davison, 
2nd  Jerry  Salter,  3rd  Floyd  Mclntire. 

Bassoons — 1st  Eugene  Dimond,  2nd 
Ivan  Thompson,  3rd  Charles  Ledwith. 

Horns — 1st  Ernestine  Delcamp,  2nd 
John  Taylor,  3rd  William  Scovill. 

Trumpets  —  1st  Garret  Ebmeyer. 
2nd  Gerald  Borcherdt,  3rd  Everett 
Kisinger. 

Piano — 1st  Jean  Schneider,  2nd 
Kathryn  Kettering,  3rd  Frances 
Schott. 

Trombone — 1st,  tie,  Hugh  McMillan 
and  Juanita  Nanninga,  3rd  Jerome 
Henderson. 

Baritones — 1st  Hugh  McMillan,  2nd, 
tie,  Willis  Wysong  and  Charles  Teght- 
meyer. 

Tubas — Ist  Wm.  Moore. 

Violins — 1st  Edward  Preodor,  2nd 
Joseph  Fortuna,  3rd  Arthur  Spalding. 

Violas — 1st  Ernest  Seeman,  2nd  Lo¬ 
retta  Newman,  3rd  Kathryn  Nan¬ 
ninga. 

Cellos — 1st,  Betty  Barbour,  2nd 
Warren  Mayo,  3rd,  tie,  Paul  Schmidt- 
chen  and  Jean  Schroeder. 

String  Basses — 1st,  George  Kohm. 
In  voice,  the  winners  were: 

Alto  voice — 1st  Corinne  Dick,  2nd 
Agnes  McCoy,  3rd  Kathryn  Kettering. 

Soprano  voice — 1st  Betty  Wilkin¬ 
son,  2nd  Mary  Morrison,  3rd  Alma 
Wadsworth. 

Tenor  voice — 1st  Louis  Keymer,  2nd 
Lawrence  Fish,  3rd  Everett  Wilbur. 

Baritone  voice — 1st  Ivan  Thompson, 
2nd  Frank  Payne,  3rd  Raymond  Ful¬ 
ler. 

Composition — 1st  Lee  Briggs. 
Conducting — 1st  Reinhardt  Elster, 
2nd  William  Moore,  3rd  Julius  Stul- 
berg. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  attend  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  and  Band 
Camp  were  all  sent  there  because  of 


Everything  for  the  SCHOOL 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

W£  have  an  immense  stock  of  Brass,  Reed, 
Stringed,  and  Percussion  instruments  and  are 
in  position  to  furnish  you  with  any  kind  of  a  band  or 
orchestra  instrument  at  practically  any  price  you 
care  to  pay. 

Everything  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  be  exactly 
as  represented.  All  instruments  are  regulated 
and  adjusted  just  before  leaving  our  establish¬ 
ment  and  are  shipped  subject  to  five  days'  free 
trial.  If  they  do  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
they  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and 
we  will  send  you  a  catalog  with  complete  in¬ 
formation. 

IiMtruincms  told  on  the  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  details. 

Carl  Hscher  Musical  Instrument  Company. 

The  World’s  Lergest  Direct  by  HeU  Mmsicel  Instrument  House 
56-62  Cooper  Square^  New  York 


What  Instrument  Shall  I  Choose? 


It  is  a  delightful  home  instrument 
besides  being  indispensable  in  the 
orchestra. 

Read  the  charming  legends  i>f  its 
origin  in  many  lands  as  told  in  our 
new  book,  lliE  FLUTE,  which 
win  be  sesit  free  upon  request. 

FIinm  fee  AtttM*  am4  Teachan,  alae  laaa 
asp— flela*  far  aMdaets,  accon 
raearniftad  hr  Mawar  Ctahinan 


WHY  NOT  A 

FLUTE? 


e^ 


'  WM.  S.  HAYNES 

Bat.  laaa 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

13S  Cohunbus  Avc.,  Boston,  Mas*.  MSSwaasimB 


Oee’l  tmt  te  memtiom  Tkt  Sekeol  MmtUiem  when  wrihmt  A4rrrHttr$. 
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Jtut  omtsUe  one  of  the  mony  prmeHee  hmUs,  this  gromp  potes  for  em  hUerettimg  pietmre. 


their  own  or  someone  else’s  faith  in 
their  mnsieal  ability.  First  of  all,  they 
were  pat  throngh  a  eontinoons  teat  in 
their  respectiye  localities  all  year  so 
that  the  school  authorities  coold  decide 
who  shall  be  invited  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  camp  in  the  sommer.  Each 
player  mast  have  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  saperintendent  of  his  local 
schools,  his  high  school  principal,  the 
masic  supervisor  of  the  city  and  that 
of  its  directors  of  masic  if  such  are 
not  represented  among  the  first  three 
mentioned.  Then,  with  the  application 
blanks  for  membership  there  is  in¬ 
cluded  a  rigid  physical  examination 
report  from  the  applicant's  home  phy¬ 
sician  and  this  is  supplemented  by 
another  physical  examination  upon 
arrival  at  the  camp,  which  maintains 
a  competent  staff  physicians  and 
nurses. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  tuition  fee  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  keeping 
up  this  excellently  equipped  camp. 
Methods  of  raising  this  money  varied 


greatly.  John  Lai  of  Honolulu,  Ha¬ 
waii,  ^o  traveled  6,000  miles  to  at¬ 
tend  the  camp  was  sent  through  a 
scholarship  by  the  Juillard  Foundation 
and  his  schooL 

A  great  many  had  their  expenses 
paid'  by  parents  or  relatives.  John 
Church  of  Berwyn,  HI.,  Leroy  Schilts, 
of  Aurom,  HL;  Velma  Fronde,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  Marjorie  Hoyt  of  Grand- 
ville,  Mkh.;  Ckorgianna  Murphy  of 
Grand  Bapids,  Mich.;  Robert  Fen¬ 
wick  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Bnymond 
Fuller  of  Kalamasoo,  Mich.;  Maxine 
Crew  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Frederick 
Ernst  of  Oconomowoc,  Wise.,  all 
raised  the  money  to'  put'  themselves 
through,  and  deserve  the  greatest 
amount  of  commoidation. 

Others  raised  part  ot  the  money 
themadves,  and  received  the  rest  from 
clubs,  scholarships,  jMurents,  relativee, 
friends,  schools,  or  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Thirty-four  states  had  representa¬ 
tives  there,  and  in  addition,  there  were 


Cmmp  GbrU  en  tnotte  teem  to  he  eomfortMy  **«(  erm," 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CLARINETISTS 

HALLofFAME 


We  elect  - 

Forrest 
AllistartotlM 
High  School 
Bead  dart- 
aetists  Hell 


cease  he  is 

the  studeat 
director  ol 
the  fesBoas 
Joliet  High 
School  Bead. 


priacipel 
deiiaetist  at 
prise 
w  i  a  a  i  a  g 
Be- 

cease  his 

deriaet  play- 
help^ 
his  bead  to 

wia  several 

Natioaal 

prises.  Berense  Us  bead  has  woa  the 
Nadoaal  fast  prise  asore  tfanes  thaa 
aay  other  bead.  Becaose  of  hit  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  dariaetitt. 

We  are  prood  of  the  fact  that 
For^  McAUistsr  plays  a  Sshesr 
clariaat.  We  are  dosibly  proud  of  A. 
R.  McAUislar's  statasSeati 

”Niasty  psrceat  of  the  dac* 
iaets  ia  ssy  (JoHat)  bead 
are  Sehaets  and  the  other 
10  paccsat  whh  they  warn." 

Why  were  there  BMre  Sahaer  dad- 
aets  ia  the  four  Natioaal  High 
School  Prise  Wiaaiag  beads  at  F&t 
thaa  all  other  aiakas  cotabiaad?  Be¬ 
cause  thsee  baadamsttrt  — *ti1  *t— 
fiacst  dariaets  they  could  gat.  Thay 
wanted  to  wia.  Th^  did  wial 

YOUR  BAND  IS  NO  BETTER 
THAN  ITS  REED  SECTION 

A  Sefanar  dariaat  will  smIds  your 
owa  playiug  area  more  brilliaat  thaa 
k  aow  ia  May  we  aaad  you  rniaplets 
detafls  of  our  Play  wUls  you  Pay 
plaaf  Aad  of  bow  wo  wiO  ssad  you 
a  Sefanar  toed  instnimeiu  oa  Frae- 
Loaa  without  coat  or  obligetioa? 


1994  SELMER  BUHJJING 
BUCHAIT,  INDIANA 


---“"“"COUPON' 
H.  n  A.  SBUMBR.  INC 


I  Ssad  wm  ^  littHi  at  yam  Pies  tsu 
wdMai  sMissitsa  Ss  sss.  1  stay 
I  wUcA)  rtsriao  □  tae  □  afceo  □  hoMe 


Lett  petramke  the  Adrerttimi  aim  petMolea 


•  City  emd  Stem 
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two  from  other  countries — John  Lai 
from  Hawaii,  and  Alice  Merritt  from 
Juneau,  Alaska.  The  ages  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  varied  from  13  to  19  years, 
though  there  were  but  six  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  two  of  the  latter  age.  The 
great  majority  were  16  and  16  years 
old. 

The  Director* 

This  story  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  direc¬ 
tors.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  President  and 
Thaddeus  P.  Giddings,  Vice-President 
are  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  enormous  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  They  are  both  the  kind  of 


executives  who  attain  respect,  order 
and  results  by  setting  the  example, 
and  mentally  appealing  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  so  that  they  are  loyal  to  them 
and  the  ideals  of  the  camp  with  the 
finest  kind  of  loyalty. 

Members  of  the  executive  staff 
were:  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Musical  Di¬ 
rector;  Willis  Pennington,  Manager; 
Thaddeus  P.  Giddings,  Superviser 
of  Instruction;  Chester  Belstrom, 
Camp  Director;  Helen  Beaumont, 
Girls’  Camp  Director;  Dr.  F.  W.  Cle¬ 
ments,  Medical  Director;  John  Minne- 
ma.  Concert  Manager;  Ray  S.  Erland- 
son.  Broadcasting  Director;  Byrl  Fox 


Bacher,  Social  Director;  James  E.  F. 
Chase,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Ho¬ 
mer  C.  Chase,  Statistician;  Edward 
Rhetts,  Editor  of  Publications;  Arthur 
L.  Williams,  Librarian;  George  C. 
Wilson,  Librarian. 

One  can  easily  see  that  with  such  a 
staff  the  National  School  Orchestra 
and  Band  Camp  is  bound  to  become  a 
vital  factor  in  America’s  musical 
world.  The  fame  of  the  orchestra 
has  already  spread  beyond  the  seas, 
the  National  High  School  Orchestra 
is  eager  to  respond  to  the  many  re¬ 
quests  from  Europe  to  come  over  on  a 
good  will  tour  in  1931,  provided  the 
project  can  be  financed.  Hopeful  plans' 
include  concerts  at  Lausanne,  Switxer- 
land,  before  the  recently  organized 
Anglo-American  Music  Education 
Conference,  at  London;  Plymouth  and 
Sheffield,  England;  Brussels,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  Geneva  and  Lau¬ 
sanne,  returning  for  a  home-coming 
concert  in  New  York  about  Sept.  1st. 
If  the  trip  materializes,  it  will  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  four  weeks’  training  at  Inter- 
lochen,  sailing  early  in  July. 

This  is,  by  far,  the  greatest  project 
ever  attempted  by  musicians  of  high 
school  age,  and  the  world  is  waiting 
eagerly.  However,  the  trip  involves 
an  expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  which  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  consideration,  and  may  necessi¬ 
tate  the  postponement  of  the  trip  for 
several  years. 


Over-Trmned 

“You  see,”  said  the  man,  “I  bought 
this  dog  and  trained  him  myself.  I 
taught  him  to  bark  if  a  person  stepped 
inside  the  gate,  and  I  thought  I  was 
safe  from  burglars.  Then  my  son 
wanted  me  to  train  him  to  carry  bun¬ 
dles,  and  I  did. 

“If  I  put  a  package  in  his  mouth  the 
dog  would  keep  it  there  until  some  one 
took  it  away.  Well,  one  night  I  woke 
up  and  heard  movements  in  the  next 
room.  I  got  up  and  grabbed  my  re¬ 
volver.  Two  men  were  there — and  the 
dog.” 

“Didn’t  he  bark?”  interrupted  the 
man. 

“Never  a  bark;  he  was  too  busy.” 

“Busy?  What  was  he  doing?” 

“Carrying  a  lantern  for  the  bur¬ 
glars.”  _ L 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette:  The  plan 
to  place  an  American  cooling  system 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Siam  may  be  all 
right  for  the  king,  but  all  wrong  for 
the  amateur  photographers  of  fan- 
waving  servants. 


The  test  of  a  great  love  is  not  what 
it  demands,  but  what  it  is  prepared 
to  do  without. — Anon. 


HERE  ARE  THE 


WINNERS 

in  the  Xylophone  division  of  the  ItSO  National 
Hlxh  School  Band  Contest  held  at  Flint,  Mich, 
■very  oas  of  the  four  wlaaevs  need  Seagaa 
lastramsats — conclusive  proof  that  for  best 
chances  of  success  you  should  also  Insist  that 
your  Instrument  bears  the  DEIA.OAN  name. 


— ^And  Here  Is  a  Xylophone  Especially 
Designed  for  die  School  Musician 

Imayine  a  cenuine  Deagan  Xylophone,  with  all  the 
pep,  sparkle  and  beauty  that  the  Deagan  name  Implies, 
so  compact  that  it  (its  into  a  case  only  2S  inches  long 
— a  two-octave  Instrument  so  light  (weight,  with  case, 
26 H  lbs.)  that  you  can  carry  it  anywhere — so  low  in 
price  that  everyone  can  now  afford  a  genuine  Deagan 
instrument — no  ingeniously  designed  that  you  set  it 
up  or  take  it  apart  in  two 

Imagine  such  an  instrument  and  you  have  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  new  Deagan  Master  Lite-Wate 
Xylophone — the  Xylophone  that  will  add  dash  and 
brilliance  to  the  school  orchestra  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  a  lifetime  of  musical  pleasure  at  home, 
gatherings,  entertainments,  etc.  Best  of  all,  you  may 
try  this  Xylophone  for  five  days  in  your  own  home 
with  the  privilege  of  returning  it  if  not  enthusiast¬ 
ically  satlsfled! 


liodll*  Bleronymoui 


The  student  who  insists  on 
Deagan  instruments  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  is  playing  the  product  of 
/a  company  whose  tuning  de¬ 
vices  are  in  daily  use  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Price,  ^63 

Carrying  case  and  extension 
legs,  ^13  extra. 

Send  $10  (as  evidence  of 
good  faith)  with  order.  Pay 
expressman  balance  on  de¬ 
livery.  Keep  Instrument  B 
days.  Hear  its  rich  tone, 
note  its  convenience,  see  its 
beauty.  If  not  100%  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  instrument 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded!  .  .  .  Information  on 
time  payments  and  details 
of  other  Deagan  instnunents 
gladly  mailed  on  request.  Or 
see  your  dealer  today. 

J.C.Dea^m  tm. 

CTttr.  ISM  . 

5996  Deagan  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Om’i  fail  ta  mrnliom  Tka  Sckaal  Mmtieiam  wkan  wfriting  Ad*Tti$ar$. 
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Some  Camps  of  Note 

CContinusd  from  pagr*  14) 

camping  facilities,  a  nurse  and  doctor, 
cooks  and  instructors.  Part  of  the  day 
is  spent  in  band  practice.  Some  of  it 
is  given  to  the  beys  for  recreation. 
The  Hot  Springs  street  cars  provide 
rides,  the  theaters  give  free  tickets  to 
some  of  the  shows. 

During  the  two  weeks  period  the 
red  and  white  clad  band  gives  several 
parades,  and  motion  pictures  are 
taken.  Once  each  summer  they  give 
a  concert  at  Whittington  Park,  and 
this  event  is  one  of  the  high-lights  of 
the  entire  two  weeks  crammed  full  of 
pleasure  and  musical  progpress. 

The  State  of  least  illiteracy  in  the 
Union  is  another  which  provided  for 
summer  music  students  during  the 
past  summer,  a  course  for  high  school 
musicians  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  created 
much  interest.  These  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  facilities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  and  have  instructions, 
concerts,  and  rehearsals  for  eleven 
weeks.  During  the  past  summer,  Chas. 
B.  Righter,  director  of  the  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  high  school  orchestra,  pres¬ 
ent  National  Champions,  conducted 
the  All-State  Iowa  orchestra  for  six 
weeks  and  Thompson  Stone  directed  a 
chorus  over  the  same  period.  This 
was  followed  by  a  four  weeks’  course 
in  band  instruction,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Righter. 

This  summer  school  course  in  music 
is  honorary  in  that  students  who  are 
invited  to  attend  are  chosen  from  the 
groups  which  appear  in  the  State  and 
District  contests.  Last  year,  25,000 
musicians  and  vocalists  entered  the 
contests.  Of  this  number,  3,500  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  finals. 

The  band  and  orchestra  give  numer¬ 
ous  concerts  on  the  University  campus 
throughout  the  course,  which  are 
broadcast  over  radio  station  WSUI. 
They  receive  instruction  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  regrular  university  faculty 
staff  in  addition  to  visiting  instruc¬ 
tors. 

For  recreation,  they  have  picnics 
along  the  Iowa  River,  swimming,  ca¬ 
noeing,  tennis,  and  golf,  and  are  given 
the  privileges  of  regular  university 
students.  They  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  eminent  visiting  lecturers  and 
musicians  and  to  explore  the  various 
museums,  libraries  and  observatories. 

The  success  of  each  of  the  camps 
and  schools  is  an  established  fact.  The 
intensive  training  which  instructors 
are  enabled  to  give  over  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  specialized  study  is  prob¬ 
ably  much  more  effective  than  a  whole 
year  of  work  with  short  practice 
periods  at  odd  hours  during  the  school 
day. 


KLEIN’S  RAINPROOFED 

SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 


Tailored  from  All  Wool  Fast  Color 
Cloths  to  Individual  Measure 


SMARTEST  STYLED— PERFECT  FITTING 
LONGEST  WEARING 
THEREFORE  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

76th  Anniversary  Specials 


Coat,  Trousers  and  Overseas  No.  1  No.  2 

Cap  . ^16.75  ^18.75 

Cape  and  Overseas  Cap  7.00  8.00 

Cape  and  Military  Cap .  8.25  •9m1S 

Blouse  and  Overseas  C^p  .  .  7.25  8.25 

Trousers  only .  5.50  6.25 

IN  ANY  COLOR  COMBINATION 
Monograms  at  Slight  Additional  Cost. 
ReguUn  Line  Remsonmbly  Priced 
According  to  Queiity. 

Samples  and  Measurement  Blanks  Sent  on  Request. 

_ L  D.  KLEIN  a  BRO.,  Inc. 

V&iyisBsoaBss  SPECIALISTS  IN  SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 

715-717-719  ArehlStreat  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Stop  Wishing' Start  Learning 


DONT  you  wish  you  could 
play— get  invited  to  places 
—  enjoy  more  good  fellowship 
— ^veagoodtimesndachanceto 
make  extra  money?  The  man  who 
plays  is  always  popular,  never 
lonesome,  gets  more  out  of  life. 

Wishing  won’t  get  you  any¬ 
where.  You  can  learn  to  play  any 
instrument  if  you  have  the  back¬ 
bone  to  make  the  start.  Now  is 
the  time  to  do  it. 

It  isn’t  hard  if  you  get  a 
instrument.  The  best 
musicians  prefer. the 
King  because  of  iu  purity  of  tone 
and  easy  playing.  You’ll  be  kur- 
nrised  how  quicaly  you  can  learn. 
New  methods  make  learning  to 
play  easier  than  ever  before. 


own  a  King.  With  all  their  su¬ 
perior  ouaUty  King  instruments 
ate  not  nigh-priced  and  are  sold 
on  easy  monmly  payments.  Free 
trial,  too,  for  ten  days,  if  you 
wish.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


S212-7S  Sopwtor  At*.  Ctordaia.  Oklo 
iimktn  of  KING,  CloooUmd  mtd  Amtriem» 
Standard  Band  Inotmmonto  and  Saaophonoa 
and*  Ranee  of  Prieaa  to  Meet  All  Raquinmenta 


The  N.  WUla  Co.. 52 1 2-78  Suporior 

Av*..  Dopt.  SE.  ClovcIaiBd,  Utaie 

Kindly  lend  me  free  eatalos  and  fall 
iofomatioa.  InatruBMnt  I  an  iBteraatcd 


Don^t  fail  to  mention  The  School  JViuicim  when  writmt  Adrerdtort, 
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The  Banjo  in  the  New  Type  Military  Band 

By  William  F.  Ludwig 


WHILE  we  are  talkintr  about 
the  banjo  band  and  the  dance 
band,  let’s  talk  about  the 
brass  band. 

What  has  happened  to  the  brass 
band?  Where  is  the  silver  comet  band 
that  every  hamlet  boasted  of  some 
twenty  odd  years  affo?  What  has 
happened  to  our  concert  parks? 


If  you  will  but  stop  and  analyse  the 
situation  just  a  little,  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  brass  band  is  that  it 
failed  to  keep  in  line  with  progress. 
The  dance  orchestra  of  twenty  years 
ago  is  just  as  antique  as  the  present- 
day  brass  band.  There  is  no  demand 
at  all  for  the  old-type  waits,  two-step 


or  Schottische,  but  our  present-day 
brass  bands  are  still  in  that  class! 

We  are  not  ready,  of  course,  to  re¬ 
place  our  old  military  marches  of  the 
Sousa  type  with  a  modern  syncopated 
arrangement  and  use  the  same  on  a 
Street  parade.  Our  standard  marches 
will  always  remain  standard  for  that 
purpose,  but  tot  concerts  our  present 
day  brass  bands  are  antiquated.  They 
have  relied  on  free  copies  and  song 
boosting  for  publishing  houses  long 
enough.  Also  the  old  standbys,  “Wil¬ 
liam  Teir*  and  “Poet  and  Peasant,’’ 
have  been  worked  to  death. 

What  is  needed  is  not  only  new  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  concert  brass 
band,  but  new  instrumentation.  The 
family  of  saxophones,  for  one,  must 
be  brought  into  its  own  in  the  brass 
band.  They  must  double  in  a  modem 
fashion.  All  sections  should  modern¬ 
ise.  And  that  kind  of  a  band  •would 
call  for  the  banjo. 

The  combination  should  not  be 
large,  twenty  to  thirty  men  at  the 
most.  The  effects  and  coloring,  with 
special  arrangements  of  the  “Bhap- 
sody  in  Blue’’  type,  would  enable  a 
combination  of  that  kind  to  obtain 
results  that  would  far  surpass  even 
our  present-day,  modem  orchestras. 

Just  why  some  young,  enterprising 
talented  conductor  does  not  take  up 
this  movement  is  really  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  possibilities  are  great.  It 
is  a  new  field  for  that  kind  of  a  band. 

This  new  brass  band  must  be  in 
uniform. 

Two  drummers  would  be  used,  in 
order  to  feature  the  descriptive  music 
idea  as  novelty  numbers.  Stunts  and 
hokum  could  be  introduced  at  the 
proper  times.  “The  Second  Hungarian 
Rhapsody’’  could  be  used  at  times, 
simply  as  an  encore.  The  main  num¬ 
bers  should  be  special  arrangements 
of  the  “blue”  type. 

That  kind  of  a  band  would  require 
expert  players — artists  on  their  in¬ 
struments — and  plenty  of  rehearsing, 
but  the  results  would  be  so  tremen¬ 
dously  pleasing  that  their  services 
would  be  in  demand,  and  bands  of  that 
type  would  spring  up  everywhere. 

It  is  time  for  the  brass  band  to 
come  into  its  own,  so  let  ns  not  only 
talk  dance  band  and  banjo  band,  but 
let  ns  give  some  thought  to  the  mod¬ 
em  brass  band! 


From  All  New  Material 

yoa  can  have  a 

PLAYING  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 

ID  two  months,  if  you  start  with  the 

EDUCATOR 

BOOK  I— THE  ORIGINAL  UNISON  INSTRUCTOR 
By  C  L.  BARNHOUSE 
Than  FoOaw  Widi 

EDW.  RUSSELL’S 

NEW  JUNIOR 

Band  and  Orchestra  Folio 

EDWARD  RUSSELL’S  rmutadoa  as  a  writer  for  young  Baa4f  and 
Ordiestras;  the  guidance  of  an  ImtitutiiMi,  with  more  than  forty  years 
e]q>erience  in  pubiishii^  music  suitable  for  Sdiool  use;  Forty  years  of 
specialixation  in  music  for  yout^  Bands  and  Orchestras;  Forty  years 
of  established  leaderships  and  square  dealing,  and  a  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE  on  your  every  purchase,  is  your  protecdoo,  and  the 
main  reasons  why  you  should  use  THE  JUNIOR  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  FOLIO. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  QUICK  FACTS 

The  compositions  arc  all  Original  MateriaL  In  the  first  few  numbers,  afteebaats 
for  harmony  instruments  arc  climinatsd,  thus  ramoving  one  of  the  grsatest 
^•.whUiig  Mocks  for  the  baginnsr.  They  arc  progrsssivs,  and  m  the  beginner 
improves  they  advance  with  him.  They  are  written  in  the  aasiaac  keys.  Anyons 
widi  experience  «•»««  have  beginnm  playing  real  pieces  in  two  months  or 
Isas.  Modem  arrangements  and  complete  instnnnentatioti,  m  approved  by  all 
music  supervisors.  Four  separately  psinted  Clarinet  parts  in  the  Band  Arr.  1st, 
2iid,  3rd  and  4th.  In  Orchestra,  four  separately  priiitad  Violin  parts,  and  parts 
for  both  Eb  and  F  Homs  (Altos).  Complete  cued  Piano  Conductor’s  Score, 
which  is  easy  to  read.  Sixteen  faU  length  numbers  in  the  book.  BAND  and 
ORCHESTRA  IN  THE  SAME  KEY,  AND  PLAYABLE  TOCEBTHER. 

PRICES  BAND  ORCHESTRA 

'  Pia.Aoc.  All  Other  Books 

EDUCATOR— each  book  . 30c  $1J00  60c 

NEW  JUNIOR  FOUO— each  book . 2Sc  |1J)0  30c 

(Bdacasw  as*  eebHih«4  ia  msm  kar  for  baa4  mU  onkoMra) 

S*mJ  for  comply  full  tift  $mmpU  ports.  FREE. 

Bay  tkcsr  books  from  yomr  loc^  io^or  or  jobber. 


C.  L.  BARNHOUSE 


OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 
HOME  OF  THE  EDUCATOR 
THE  ORIGINAL  UNISON  INSTRUCTOR 
YOU  MUST  BE  SATtSPiED.  OB  YOVB  MONEY  BEPVNDED 
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Captain  Gish  Makes  a  Change 


STABTLING  news  oomM  to  th* 
ABsociation  in  the  resignation  of 
Capt.  Albert  Gish  from  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  twice  National  Champions, 
Nicholas  Senn  High  School  band  of 
Chicago. 

Effective  immediately,  Capt.  Gish 
leaves  his  famous  post  at  a  time  when 
few  great  directors  would  have  the 
courage  to  take  such  a  step.  Another 
year  of  work  at  Senn  High;  another 
victory  at  the  National  School  Band 
Contest  next  spring  would  have  placed 
Capt.  Gish  in  the  highest  place  of 
honor  attainable  in  school  band  lead¬ 
ership.  Another  victory  would  have 
been  his  third  and  regarded  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  far  as  retaining  the  national 
trophy  is  eoncemed. 

But  Capt.  Gish  saw  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  bigger,  broader  opportunity  to 
be  of  service  in  the  field  of  school 
music.  With  the  opening  of  their  sea¬ 
son  this  fall,  he  takes  the  directorship 
of  one  of  the  leading  instrumental 
music  schools  of  America,  where  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  direct  the 
teaching  of  advanced  school  band  and 
orchestra  students  not  only,  but  super¬ 
visors  as  well,  and  students  who  will 
be  training  themselves  as  school  music 
supervisors.  This  is  indeed  a  great 
and  important  work  because  there  is 
a  crying  need  for  more  and  more  su¬ 
pervisors  of  the  better  grade.  In  fact, 
the  advance  of  instrumental  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  depends 
largely  upon  an  increased  supply  of 
competent  instructors,  teachers  and 
supervisors. 

So  here  is  a  new  chapter  written  in 
the  life  story  of  Albert  Gish  of  Abi¬ 
lene,  Kans.  It  was  back  in  that  little 
town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
Sunflower  State  that  the  barefoot  boy 
first  agonised  the  villagers  with  his 
efforts  to  master  the  slide  trombone. 
Soon  he  was  playing  in  the  town  band, 
and  at  eighteen  he  signed  for  a  four- 
years’  course  at  Warren  Military 
Band  School,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Albert  Gish  emerged  from  those 
four  years  of  hard  work  and  great 
reward  just  in  time  to  hear  the  roll 
of  the  War  drums.  He  enlisted,  went 
to.  Europe,  took  command  of  a  band 
of  thirteen  crude  musicians  of  the  108 
engineers  a'nd  out  of  that  discouraging 
beerinning  developed  what  was  finally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  band  in 
the  8Srd  Division.  Members  of  that 
band,  back  in  America  today,  still  re¬ 
member  and  relate  that  Capt.  Gish 
never  failed  to  call  a  rehearsal  when 
there  were  potatoes  to  peel  or  dishes 
to  wash. 


Returning  to  Chicago,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  Capt.  Gish  determined  to 
further  his  musical  career.  He  played 
in  the  orchestras  of  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  -Chicago  theatres,  and  for  two 
years,  played  bass  trombone  with  the 
Chicago  Civic  orchestra  which  is  the 
junior  of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Then 
came  his  opportunity  at  Senn  High. 
That  was  in  the  fall  of  1924. 

Up  to  that  time,  Senn  High  had  had 
a  band  master  instructor  for  a  forty- 
minute  period  two  days  a  week  for 
some  little  time.  That  was  the  extent 
of  Senn  musical  experienoe.  So  you 
see  the  Captain  practically  started 
from  scratch. 

But  he  was  u  hard  and  tireless 
worker,  and  he  managed  somehow  to 
stagger  through  one  obstacle  after  an¬ 
other  until  May,  1929,  when  Nicholas 
Senn  High  School  Band  marched  home 


from  the  National  Contest  at  Denver 
with  th^  first  cup  in  the  bag. 

At  Flint,  Mich.,  the  stage  of  the 
greatest  National  School  Band  Con¬ 
test  that  has  ever  been  enacted,  Capt. 
Gish  captured  his  second  wreath  of 
laurels,  and  now  two-thirds  the  way  to 
the  throne  of  glory  he  moves  upward 
to  an  even  higher  circle  of  activity  and 
usefulness. 

Working  true  to  form  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  his  faculty,  Capt.  Gish  has  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  most  eflScient  group  of  in¬ 
structors  of  their  respective  instru¬ 
ments  in  America.  Every  school 
musician  who  has  ever  had  the  honor 
to  attend  a  National  School  Band  Con¬ 
test  will  fed  a  friendly  thrill  in  con¬ 
gratulating  Capt.  Gish,  and  in  wishing 
him  the  success  he  so  richly  deserves. 


XS^'Sultana” 


New  booklet  in 
four  colors.  All 
Banjo  Players 
and  Dealers  will 
want  informa¬ 
tion  about  this 
New  Creation. 
Send  foe  it  now. 


dug.  u.  s.  Fst.  oa. 


A  BACON  &.  DAY 

MASTERPIECE 

The 

BACON  BANJO  CO^  Inc- 

GROTON,  CONN. 


Winona  Band  and  Otchestra 
Summer  School 

ideal  place  for  both  student  and  teacher  to  study  all 
phases  of  instrumental  music,  midst  an  environment 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

Plim  NOW  to  ettend  next  Summer. 

TUITION  SEASONABLE 
Write  for  porttemton 

COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE,  DIR. 

MABION,  IND.  (Wiatar  addnw) 


Dmeft  hX  *•  tmmeem  The  Seheet  Mmittiem  whem  wiMet  JUrmken. 
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Before  You  Buy  Luncheon  Club  Favorites 

^  Find  out  ^bout  the  «  |  f* 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  iNoftn-  Carolina 


INSTRUMENTS 

Write  tcxUr  for  full  detaik  ukI  cat¬ 
alog  of  the  new  Ijewit  "Scaodard" 
ana'PoIrphonic"  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  instruments.  These  high  grade  in- 
stnunents  ate  made  tn  th»  UniUd 
SfatM  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
recognized  manuf^turers.  Attracnec 
prices,  direct  to  you.  Haaw  payment 


•AfT*a.v2trKt.' 


Addrtm _ 

Oil* . . 


The  Finest  Line  of 

UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

for  School  Bands 

Ggt  Nam  Catmtag  No.  f ## 

and  CLOTH  SAMFLES 

The 

Henderson- Ames  Co. 


H  Banjo,  Guitar,  player* 

A  New  Catalog  oontaming 
the  LATEST  in  String  In¬ 
struments  and  Acoeasories 
at  Wondarfvl  Savings.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy.  State 
Instrument  you  play.  Do 
it  now!  No  obligation. 

XOj__«_Wllllggi^yr|JPgj_ 

Montreal  Star:  A  statistician  says 
that  very  few  women  are  content  to 
stick  to  the  ri^d  path  of  economy. 
They  prefer  the  buy-ways. 


A  LTHOUGH  we  don’t  hear  so  much 
±\.  of  music  activities  in  the  high 
schools  down  in  Carolina,  what  we  do 
hear  makes  us  realise  that  they’re  not 
a  bit  backward  in  coming  forward  in 
the  Divine  Art  field. 

Pictured  above  is  just  one  of  the 
several  subsidiaries  of  the  Lenoir, 
N.  C.  high  school  band. 

This  peppy  looking  Woodwind  En¬ 
semble  has  not  only  had  numbers  on 
practically  all  of  the  band  programs, 
but  often  fills  local  engagements  of  its 
own,  especially  for  such  organizations 
as  the  Kiwanis,  Rotary  and  Lyons’ 
Clubs,  the  American  Legion  and  for 


Chamber  of  Commerce  dinners.  There 
is  only  one  Senior  in  the  group  and  a 
promising  understudy  is  all  ready  to 
step  into  his  shoes,  so  the  group  gives 
great  promise  for  the  next  school  year. 

The  boys  who  appear  in  the  picture 
are:  Hunt  Nenon,  clarinetist;  Rhonda 
Johnson,  flute;  William  Warren,  oboe; 
Dickson  Whistnant,  bassoon;  and  Lon¬ 
nie  Carpenter,  bass  clarinet,  all  of 
Lenoir. 

James  C.  Harper,  director  of  the 
ensemble,  and  also  of  the  excellent 
band  is  a  potent  force  in  popularising 
school  music  in  North  Carolina. 


Lett  petraaize  Ik*  AdvtrHten  who  pelramir*  am  matatkm. 
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Consolidated 

Orchestra  Concerts 

By  IRENE  MEINERSHAGEN 
hiutic  Supervisor,  Welion,  III. 

CINSOLIDATION  seems  to  be  the 
keynote  in  music  organization  of 
today.  We  see  expression  of  it  in  the 
National  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  in 
State  Band  and  Orchestras  and  in 
similar  organizations. 

Prof.  Harry  F.  Merry,  who  is  the 
Instrumental  Music  Director  at  Wel¬ 
don,  De  Land,  Latham  and  Williams- 
ville,  Ill.,  has  at  various  times  con¬ 
solidated  his  orchestras,  but  this 
year's  performance  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  6,  the 
members  of  the  High  School  orches¬ 
tras  from  the  above-named  schools  as¬ 
sembled  at  Weldon  for  the  first  con¬ 
solidated  concert  of  the  series.  After 
a  brief  rehearsal,  the  eighty  students 
were  served  a  delicious  dinner  by  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association  of  Wel¬ 
don,  as  they  were  at  each  of  the  towns. 
At  eight  o’clock  the  program  began. 
It  was  indeed  an  impressive  sight  to 
see  the  students  march  in  and  take 
their  places  on  the  stage.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  enthusiastic  in  its  response 
to  the  various  selections  which  touch¬ 
ed  the  fields  of  classics,  folk  melodies, 
fantasies  and  semi-popular  music. 

On  May  9th,  the  students  journeyed 
to  Latham;  on  May  12th  to  Williams- 
ville,  and  on  May  14th  to  De  Land  for 
the  last  assembly  of  this  series.  Each 
community  was  enthusiastic  and  pro¬ 
claimed  this  program  a  success.  Spe¬ 
cial  numbers  were  furnished  by  each 
school. 

Mr.  Merry  deserves  much  credit  and 
praise  for  even  attempting  such  a 
project  and  the  success  was  a  justifi¬ 
able  reward  for  his  untiring  efforts. 
The  students  enjoyed  these  concerts 
and  the  friendships  and  experiences 
which  they  included. 


Harry  Hill,  of  Canada,  in  reporting 
the  concerts  given  at  the  Musical  Su¬ 
pervisors’  National  Conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  spring,  commented  as  follows 
in  the  end  of  his  report.  “Canada 
has  still  to  realize  the  tremendous 
musical  development  going  on  in  the 
house  next  door.  May  we  soon  catch 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  American 
brethren.’’ 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to 
say  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which 
is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he 
is  wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday. 

— Pope. 


Your  Membership! 

«NOW* 

Last  year  it  made  little  difference  when — ^juat  so  you  got  your 
N.  S.  B.  8C  O.  A.  membership  in  before  spring  contests  began, 
for  the  biggest  benefits  of  membership  came  then. 

But  this  year  it  is  different.  Now,  the  biggest  single  blessing 
of  your  membership  comes  every  month  when  your  **School 
Musician”  arrives. 

/4s  Important  as  Your  Instrument 

Every  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  contain  in¬ 
formation,  instruction,  announcements,  and  new  association 
rules,  with  which  all  of  you  must  be  familiar  if  you  arc  to  be 
successful  in  your  school  music  work.  You  cannot  afford  to  risk 
missing  a  sin^e  issue. 

Entertaining!  Fascinating!  Thrilling! 

Besides,  every  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  con¬ 
tain  articles,  technical  instruction  by  America’s  best  writers; 
stories;  hundreds  of  pictures  of  the  utmost  interest;  intimate 
items  and  pictures  of  your  friends,  even  yourself.  Any  one  issue 
will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  whole  annual  membership  fee. 

Your  Own  Personal  Magazine 

Remember!  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  the  official  organ 
of  your  Association.  It  is  published  by  your  Association  ex¬ 
clusively  for  YOU.  Your  annual  membership  fee  of  One  Dollar 
includes  the  magazine  along  with  ail  other  association  benefits. 

If  you  have  not  yet  sent  in  your  membership  for  the  1930-1931 
school  year,'  do  it  NOW.  Use  the  coupon  below.  This  IS  im¬ 
portant. 

The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 
and  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N 

Office  of  die  Re^strar 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

- - APPUCATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP - 

I  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N.  I 

Ofice  of  the  Rcfiatrar. 

I  Room  2900,  230  No.  Michican  Bhrd.,  Chicaco,  lU.  | 

.  Gentlaman;  Plcaac  tntar  my  naaae  aa  a  fuU-Sedsed  membar  of  tha  N.  S.  B.  R  O. 

'  Aaa’n  for  tha  preacnt  achool  yaar,  1030-1931.  I  ancloaa  SI  in  full  payment.  1  am  to  I 
I  raceiva  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  aach  month. 

I  Nama . . . . . 

I  Wara  you  a  mambar  laat  yaar? . Aga . . . . 

Mala  or  Pemala . ..What  inatrument  do  you  play? . . . . . 

•  Ara  you  a  mambar  of  tha  achool  band?  Orchaatra?  Both?  I 

I  Name  of  achooL . . . . . . . . .  I 

I  Nama  of  Superviaor . . . . . .  I 

I  Your  mall  addreaa . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  | 

I  Toarn . . . . . . . .  Btaia. - - -  I 

I  (Mtk*  til  Monty  Ordtrs,  Ckttkt,  ate.,  ptytkie  to  Ikt  Nttientl  School  Bond  | 

tnd  OrcheilTt  At$otit6on.) 

L_ . . . __1 


The  Tickle' Ache 


Music  Students  Have  Practice  Rooms 

at  the  ALLERTON  HOUSE 


Whenever  the  bund  comes  a-marching 
along, 

I  feel  just  the  funniest  things; 

As  if  I  was  growing  just  awfully  tall 

Or  as  if  I  was  flying  on  wings. 

I’ve  got  to  keep  step  right  along  with 
the  boys 

With  just  as  big  steps  as  they  take, 
And  right  down  inside  of  my  tununy  I 
feel 

The  funniest  old  tickle-ache. 


.  .  .  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  Club  Resid«ice  facilities 
offered  the  AUerton  Plan. 
The  AUerton  House  is  the  one 
club  residence  for  men  and 
women  in  walking  distance  to 
aU  the  leading  music  schools  of 
Chicago.  And,  too,  there  are 
opportunities  for  music  study 
and  practice  with  a  well- 
planned  social  program. 

Seven  Separate  Floon 
for  Women 

RCA  Radio  la  Included  in  the 
Weekly  Rates 

Single  Rooms . $12.50  —  $25.50 

Double  Rooms 

(per  person) .  8.50 —  15.50 

Transient .  2.50 —  4.00 

WALTER  W.  DWYER,  WaMca  Maaagsr 


It’s  not  just  a  tickle,  nor  yet  just  an 
ache. 

But  a  little  of  both,  I  declare. 

It  makes  me  feel  funny  right  down  to 
my  toes. 

And  up  to  the  roots  of  my  hair. 

I  feel  just  like  shouting,  or  trying  to 
sing. 

No  matter  what  noises  I  make, — 
My  poor  mother  says,  ‘'Child,  what’s 
ailin’  you  now?” 

I  don’t  think  she’s  had  tickle-ache. 


There’s  something  goes  creeping  right 
up  my  back-bone. 

And  out  through  the  top  of  my  head. 

I  forget  when  the  band  plays,  I’m  only 
a  girl. 

But  think  I’m  a  band-boy  instead. 

I’m  sure  if  I  had  but  one  wee  little 
chance, 

A  tip-top  musician  I’d  make; 

Right  then  I  could  play  any  instru¬ 
ment  made. 

If  it  wmn’t  for  the  bad  tickle-ache. 


AUerton  House 

701  N.  Michigan  Ave.^  Chicago  Superior  4200 


I  want  to  get  dressed  up  in  all  my  good 
clothes 

Whenever  the  band  comes  along; 
Backed  up  by  the  music  I  feel  like  a 
prince 

So  beautiful,  stately  and  strong. 

But  then  when  the  band-boys  have 
played  aU  their  tunes, 

I  feel  that  my  heart  will  soon  break 
Unless  our  nice  doctor  can  give  me 
some  pills 

To  cure  that  old  tickle-ache. 

— Ethel  Oltman  Michelsen. 


Asic  your  dealer  lor  the  Strinss  that  Professionals  use 


CARDINAL 


F  N  II I  N  F  Known  and  used  the  worlc 
over  by  Artists  who  want  th< 

ITAUAN  best  but  at  reasonable  prices. 
GUT  Mid  WOUND  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER 

VIOUN  VIOLA.  We  win  send  FREE  OF  CHARGE  i 
rci  I  ri  j  DACC  sample  of  a  CARDIN.4L  VIOLIN  A 
CcLLQ  aad  UAlo  STRING  to  anyeme  who  sends  ui 

CTDIKI^C  the  name  of  their  dealer  who  doei 
5  I  KinOd  not  handle  the  CARDINAL  STRINGS 

ITALIAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO.,  Inc. 

(u.  s.  nukNoi  omen 

4ST.  MARKS  PLAa,  NEW  YORK  Oiy,  N.  Y. 


San  Francisco  Chronicle:  Going  np 
in  New  Yorii’a  proposed  106-story 
building  will  be  fun.  It  will  be  the 
only  place  where  yon  can  ride  that  far 
without  a  detour. 


Detroit  News:  ‘‘And  then  again,” 
continued  the  earnest  salesman  of 
midget  motor  ears,  "M  you  don't  care 
to  drive,  it  makes  a  dandy  overnight 
case.” 


Los  Angdes  Times:  A  resort  is  a 
place  where  you  pay  a  dime  every 
hour  or  so  for  something  yon  could 
get  for  nothing  at  home. 
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Books  and  Literature 

You  Ought  to  Have 


If  the  material  listed  below  isn’t  already  a  part 
of  your  library,  include  it  now  — 

FREE 

You  can  get  any  of  these  interesting  and  infonnative  Books  and  Ldteratore 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  write  the  key  number  at  the  beginning  of 
each  listing  which  you  want,  on  a  post  card,  together  with  your  name  and 
address,  or  else  check  the  number  in  front  of  the  books,  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  the  page  and  mail  to  Thb  Schom,  Musician,  Boom 
2900,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

201 —  Putting  the  Saxophone  in 
Its  Place.  Opinions  seem  to  differ 
on  this  mooted  question  and  the  an¬ 
swer  found  in  this  book  isn’t  “out  the 
window”  nor  alongside  the  harp  as 
the  place  for  the  saxophone.  It  has 
its  place  though,  and  it’s  beginning 
to  find  its  way  there  judging  from  the 
authoritative  quotations  in  this  valu¬ 
able  booklet. 

202 —  Komantic  Wo<m>wind8.  a  se¬ 
ries  of  two  books — one  on  the  flute  and 
piccolo  and  the  other  on  the  clarinet. 

Both  of  these  books  give  very  inter¬ 
esting  incidents  in  the  lives  of  great 
men  of  all  ages  who  had  interest  or 
appreciation  for  the  instruments  men¬ 
tioned.  (When  writing,  please  mention 
which  of  the  two  you  want.) 

203 —  The  Road  to  Happiness.  The 
road  seems  to  be  short,  straight  and 
smooth  down  the  fretted  instrument 
way.  This  booklet  discusses  the  va¬ 
rious  members  of  the  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  grroup  griving  the  particular  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each  and  showing  how 
they  can  and  have  fllled  a  great  mu¬ 
sical  need. 

204 —  The  Flute.  This  beautifully 
bound,  32-page  illustrated  book  delves 
into  the  mythologry  and  folklore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flute  in  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  manner,  and  then  grives  descrip¬ 
tions  and  comparisons  of  various 
kinds  of  flutes  and  piccolos.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
open  hole  flute  and  the  covered  key 
instrument  is  given. 

205—  The  R(hx  Orr.  A  snappy,  40- 
pagre  booklet  including  6  illustrated 
pages  of  drum  majors  sig^nals,  an  in¬ 
teresting  history  of  the  drum,  and  a 
host  of  intere^ng  pictures  of  old 
drums  used  in  battles,  etc. 

206 —  Tootin’  My  Own  Horn.  A 
chatty  clever  true-story  talk  by  a  boy 
who  started  out  to  be  “too  averagre” 

— ^just  drifting  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  mediocre  students  untfl  he  found 
the  activity  which  put  him  in  the  top- 
notcher  class — among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  students  at  the  University  of 
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Michigan  through  learning  how  to 
play  a  comet. 

207 —  Drum  Technique  in  the  Band 
AND  Orchestra.  All  about  drums  in 
the  school  band  and  orchestra.  Gen¬ 
eral  description  and  uses  of  drums, 
kettle  drums,  xylophones,  bells,  ma¬ 
rimbas,  and  the  necessary  drum  traps 
and  accessories  are  clearly  explained 
in  this  new  book.  It  will  hdp  yon 
build  up  and  improve  your  percussion 
section. 

208 —  How  TO  Organize  a  Mando¬ 
lin  Orchestra  (»  Banjo  Band.  Brief, 
to  the  point,  answering  all  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  apt  to  arise  when  considering 
the  organization  of  one  of  these  popu¬ 
lar  gnronps.  An  instrumentation  chart 
for  fret^  instrument  grroups  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

209 —  Talks  to  Clarinetists  and 
Saxophonists.  A  series  of  illnstrated 
talks  to  both  clarinetists  and  saxo¬ 
phonists  with  hints  on  playing  by  mas¬ 
ters  of  both  instruments.  Methods  of 
fingpering  the  instruments,  position  of 
the  month  and  lips,  breath  control  and 
care  of  instruments  are  among  the 
subjects  taken  up. 

210 —  ^Hexe  They  Come.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  interest  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps  creates  in  crowds,  and  sngrgest- 
ing  various  ways  of  making  even  more 
spectacular  showings. 

211 —  How  TO  Organize  and  Main¬ 
tain  A  School  Band.  Valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  on  methods,  instrumentation, 
flnandng,  instruction,  and  practical 
uses  of  bands.  Advice  for  all  progres¬ 
sive  bands,  and  for  ones  in  the  process 
of  organisation  or  in  their  infancy. 

212 —  ^How  Mubic  IB  Madb.  a  56- 
pagre  book  which  grives,  in  a  most  read¬ 
able  and  interesting  style  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  sound,  as  they 
obtain  in  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments.  After  giving  a  sdentiflc 
backgrround  to  the  reader,  the  book 
discusses  the  important  and  represen¬ 
tative  instruments  of  the  band  and 
orchestra. 
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Public  School  Music 
and  Fretted  Instruments 

By  Lloyd  Loar 


Music  is  held 
under  a  trans¬ 
parent  sheet  by 
an  elastic  band. 
Price  112.50 
per  dozen  de¬ 
livered. 

Pay  by  draft 
to  John  T.  Haifht,  1105  North 
Church  Street,  Rockford,  Illi- 
noia.  Send  $1.50  for  one  sample 
which  amount  will  be  credited  if 
purchase  is  made. 
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things  the  way  they  are  at  present 
in  the  musical  world,  not  much  of  the 
best  music  nor  many  great  artists  in¬ 
cluding  fretted  instruments  in  their 
scope,  this  specialization  is  not  apt 
to  include  them  either. 

Yet  because  this  has  been  recently 
the  case  and  still  is  largely  so  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  it  always  has 
been  so  and  always  will  be  so.  Then 
the  function  of  music  instruction  in 
the  public  school  is  not  the  same  as  in 
the  advanced  school  for  specialists; 
any  more  than  public  school  physics, 
physiology,  chemistry,  civics,  or  math¬ 
ematics  is  planned  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  children  that  the  advanced 
work  of  the  university  or  medical 
school  or  law  school  does  for  the  adult 
student.  The  public  school  system  is 
to  fit  the  child  for  an  active  and  a  use¬ 
ful  life;  to  give  him  the  minimum 
amount  of  educational  equipment 
necessary  to  make  that  life  as  well- 
rounded  and  as  interesting  as  the 
child’s  natural  endowment  permits;  to 
inform  him  to  a  reasonable  extent 
concerning  the  world  he  lives  in,  the 
people  who  have  made  it  what  it  is 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  have  done 
so;  to  furnish  him  some  facility  in  the 
various  means  by  which  people  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other  and  events  in  gen¬ 
eral — reading,  writing,  and  arithme¬ 
tic;  to  teach  him  something  about  the 
process  of  thinking  for  himself  and 
to  help  him  develop  his  thinking  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  place  where  it  will  work 
under  his  direction  with  reasonable 
facility  and  accuracy  (an  ideal  not 
fully  realized,  perhaps).  And  finally, 
to  familiarize  him  sufficiently  with  all 
the  various  possible  activities  of  living 
so  that  he  will  have  a  chance  to  select 
the  one  that  suits  him  best  and  gives 
him  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
making  his  little  term  of  years  as  a 
citizen  as  successful,  happy,  and  use¬ 
ful  as  he  can.  Then  if  his  talent  for 
the  activity  selected  justifies  it  and  if 
circumstances  permit,  he  can  special¬ 
ize  in  it  to  his  heart’s  content  in  the 
advanced  school  after  high-school  and 
after  that  in  the  still  more  advanced 
school  of  life  itself. 

Not  all  grade-school  graduates  enter 
high-school,  and  neither  do  all  high- 
school  graduates  enter  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities.  In  fact  the  difference  in 
numbers  as  between  eighth  grade 


graduates,  high-school  graduates,  and 
college  and  university  graduates, 
shows  that  the  percent  of  those  who 
pursue  education  to  its  more  remote 
resources  is  rather  small.  Which 
means,  so  far  as  our  consideration  of 
that  fact  in  these  articles  is  concerned, 
that  the  educational  equipment  fur¬ 
nished  the  student  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  complete  enough  so  that  he 
has  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  a 
useful  and  contented  citizen  without 
the  additional  equipment  of  higher 
education. 

The  public  school  student  who  is 
studying  music  as  part  of  his  school 
work  is  not  to  be  considered  as  fitting 
himself  for  a  career  as  a  professional 
musician  or  music-teacher  any  more 
than  his  study  of  geography,  arith¬ 
metic,  grammar,  or  physiology  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  is  preparing  himself  to 
be  an  explorer,  a  lightning  calculator 
or  public  accountant,  an  editor,  or  a 
doctor.  The  finest  thing  that  the  study 
of  music  can  do  for  any  child  is 
entirely  apart  from  furnishing  the 
material  with  which  to  build  a  profes¬ 
sional  career.  Intelligent  and  ade¬ 
quate  appreciation  of  anything  comes 
only  from  the  familiarity  with  it  that 
results  from  well-guided  study  of  the 
thing  itself.  And  an  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music  is  a  faculty  that 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  wholesome 
inspiration  and  pleasure  for  as  long 
as  life  itself  may  last.  No  matter 
what  the  child  may  later  do  or  be — 
grocer,  salesman,  broker,  mechanic, 
preacher,  housewife,  stenographer, 
aviator,  merchant,  banker,  janitor, 
farmer,  or  something  better  or  worse 
— if  he  carries  with  him  into  his  adult 
activities  a  well-directed  appreciation 
for  music,  he  will  be  a  better  citizen, 
a  more  contented  one,  and  a  more  use¬ 
ful  one  to  himself  and  his  community, 
than  he  would  have  been  without  this 
appreciation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  this 
matter  with  readers  of  The  School 
Musician.  They  are  probably  more 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  than  anyone 
else,  because  they  are  proving  it  con¬ 
tinually.  But  tWe  is  this  angle  to 
music  appreciation  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  fullest  and  most 
adequate  appreciation  of  music  pos¬ 
sible  comes  only  to  the  one  who  has 
had  as  much  experience  as  his  physi- 
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had  had  the  benefit  of  wise  direction 
their  appreciation  would  be  still  more 
in  the  direction  of  music  that  reveals 
new  beauty  with  repetition.  Anyone 
who  does  keenly  appreciate  good  mu¬ 
sic  in  spite  of  the  inability  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  sort  of  music  themselves, 
will  insist  that  if  they  could  only  play 
reasonably  well  on  some  instrument 
they  would  be  much  happier — and  so 
they  would. 
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The  teacher  of  Olive  Fremstad,  who 
was  one  of  the  very  popular  singers 
at  the  Metropolitan  House  called  on 
the  artist’s  family  and  complimented 
them  on  their  daughter’s  success  with 
her  voice.  “Well,”  said  the  mother 
calmly,  “we  all  sing,  you  know.” 


MOTHER’S  SUNBEAMS 
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cal  and  spiritual  endowment  permits 
in  the  actual  performance  of  music. 
The  most  satisfactory  understanding 
of  what  music  is,  the  most  complete 
appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  mean¬ 
ing,  seems  to  develop  most  fully  only 
when  concomitant  with  the  somewhat 
complicated  mental  and  physical  tech¬ 
nical  development  necessary  to  play 
a  musical  instrument.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  many  people  appreciate  mu¬ 
sic  keenly  although  unable  themselves 
to  play  a  musical  instrument.  But 
the  fact  still  remains  that  if  they  had 
studied  an  instrument , their  enjoyment 
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and  more  especially  the  study  of 
musical  instruments,  is  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  preparation  for  useful 
and  contented  living  rather  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  every  child  in  the  schools 
should  learn  to  play  some  instrument 
as  well  as  he  can,  just  as  surely  as 
he  learns  to  read,  write,  figure,  bound 
Illinois,  and  conjugate  Latin  verbs  as 
well  as  he  can.  And  moreover,  this 
study  of  music  and  one  or  more  of  the 
devices  that  will  enable  him  to  produce 
it  for  himself,  should  be  made  just  as 
easy  and  interesting  as  can  be  made 
consistent  with  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  What  fretted 
instruments  could  have  to  do  with  this 
will  appear  in  due  season. 
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Did  you  know  that  Enrico  Caruso 
was  proud  of  his  skill  as  a  cartoonist 
and  had  every  reason  to  be  so? 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments 
in  his  life  was  when  Mark  Twain 
failed  to  invite  him  to  a  dinner  he 
once  gave  in  New  York  to  eminent 
CARTOONISTS. 

“Perhaps  he  knows  me  just  as  a 
tenor,”  he  remarked  sadly. 
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I  Entire  stock  will  be  scrid  of 
Old  and  Used  Violins  “Oemnn- 
fh  der  Art”  Violins.  German  Vlo- 
^  lins.  Bows,  Cases  and  Strinfs, 
also  Wood. 

I  Send  for  eotologs  8  and  diteoonit. 
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WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  very  valuable  booklet  for  all 
string  musicians,  describing  string 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
detaUs  regarding  the  wonderful 
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packing  for  wound  strings. 

Sqnier-Tmed  HermeticeUy  Seeled 
wound  strings  ars  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 
INTERLOCH^,  MICHIGAN 
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MUSIC  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

For  Band  and  Orchestra 

SENT  C  O.  D.  PARCEL  POST  PAID 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.  S. 

50c  Sallan,  7  for  $3.25, 11  for  S5.00 

Send  for  "HOT  TIPS  ON  HIT 
TUNES”  listing  the  latest  orchestrations. 

Tune  in  tonight  and  take  down  the  titles 
of  tunes  you  want  us  to  send. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  solos,  folios  and 
instructors  for  all  instruments. 

Atk  us  to  select  ssssssic  for  yon. 

Orchestra  Music  Supply  Company 

Vlaceal  M.  Sherwood,  Om.  Mfli. 
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YOUR  ASSCXIIXTION 
NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


IF  every  member  of  the  National  School  Band  and 
Orch^tra  Ass'n  will  use  his,  or  her  influence  to 
bring  five  other  worthy  school  musicians  into  our 
fold,  this  Association  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  strongest  units  in  the  entire  American  educational 
system. 

The  bigger  and  more  important  this  association  be¬ 
comes,  the  bigger  and  more  important  each  and  every 
one  of  its  members  become;  the  broader  the  scope  of 
our  activities;  and  the  greater  the  benefits  to  one  and  all. 

Every  student  of  instrumental  music  in  the  schools 
must  be  a  member  of  this  Association  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  full  and  complete  benefits  and  privileges  of  various 
contests  and  other  association  activities.  Some  of  the 
most  important  advantages  are  "for  members. only." 
And  nQ  one  likes  to  feel  like  an  outsider. 

The  membership  fee  is  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  the 
entire  school  year.  This  includes  all  benefits  and  "The 
School  Musician"  every  school  month.  As  the 
official  organ  of  the  Association,  the  magazine  is  an 
in^ral  part  of  each  membership.  No  separate  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  taken. 

Your  association  asks  you  to  present  these  advan¬ 
tages  to  fellow  school  musicians,  and  to  pledge  your¬ 
self  to  influence  five  to  send  in  their  memberships.  Show 
them  this  copy  of  your  magazine.  Urge  immediate 
action  so  that  every  issue  of  The  School  Musician 
will  be  received.  All  new  memberships  received  up 
until  October  first  will  be  mailed  a  copy  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue. 
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-APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP- 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS'N. 

Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Room  2900,  230  NO.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen:  Pleam  enter  my  name  as  a  fnll-fledged  member  of  the  N.  S. 
B.  8  O.  Ass'n  for  the  present  school  year.  1930-1931.  I  endow  $1  in  foil 
payment.  I  am  to  tcceiTe  The  SCHCML  MUSICIAN  each  month. 


Were  yon  a  member  last  year? . 


Are  yon  a  member  of  tk  school  band?  □  Orchestra?  □  Both?  □ 

Nome  of  school - - - 

Nome  of  Suptrvi$or . . . . . . 

your  mail  address. _ _ _ 


(Moke  off  Memey  Orders,  Cheeks,  ele^  peyekte  te  Ae 
NeMomel,  Sdsoel  Bemd  essd  Ordsestre  Assoeietioss.) 
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Opera  Company* 

By  RALPH  H.  KORN 
Copyricht,  IStO 

Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  N.  T. 

Anew  idea  in  the  nutter  of  ealti- 
,  vatini:  the  taste  of  the  ordinary 
dtisen  of  the  United  States  for  tme 
art. 

Will  we  ever  develop  a  real  Ameri¬ 
can  opera  with  an  all-American  castt 
This  excellent  book  believes  it  orill 
eventually  follow  years  of  effort  in 
developing  talent  in  communities. 

We  have  our  bands,  orchestras,  for¬ 
ensic  societies,  dramatic  clubs,  ballet 
dancers,  choruses  and  choirs  well  on 
the  way  to  making  America  artistic. 
The  author  inspires  his  readers  to  go 
a  step  farther  by  combining  the  bMt 
of  these  groups  in  each  community  and 
building  an  amateur  opera  company. 
Each  step  in  the  organization  of  this 
company  is  given  in  a  clear,  under¬ 
standable  way,  and  a  host  of  questions 
which  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  those 
considering  siSeh  a  project  are  ably 
answered. 

He  takes  up,  step  by  step,  each  unit 
of  the  opera  separately  and  shows  how 
to  fit  it  into  the  scheme  of  things  to 
make  a  unified  whole. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  on  the 
administrative  side  of  the  question  ex- 
plaiiu  how  to  organise  t^  business 
end  of  an  opera  company,  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  duties  of  officers,  how  to 
finance  the  project  and  a  number  of 
other  important  considerations. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  game, 
the  book  deals  with  such  a  novel  topic, 
that  it  will  serve  to  inoculate  the  germ 
of  this  idea  in  a  great  many  minds, 
without  causing  a  great  deal  of  action. 
The  book  carries  all  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  author  to  the  readers,  and  should 
act  as  a  great  inspiration. 

**An  Outline  of 

Muaied  Knowledge** 
Jy  HARRY  KRINKE 
Published  by  O.  Schlrmer,  Inc.,  N.  T. 
This  text  book  for  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  music  is  novel  in  that 
the  answers  to  the  questions  which 
comprise  the  entire  book  are  not  given. 
The  author  believes  that  in  making 
the  student  search  and  work  for  the' 
answers  rather  than  have  them  with¬ 
in  easy  access,  the  student  will  as¬ 
similate  and  retain  much  more  of  the' 
knowledge  he  gains  thap  he  would 
otherwise. 

After  each  question,  there  is  ample 
space  for  answers.  Questions  are  ar¬ 
ranged 'as  Lesson  Assignments,  and 
.  subject-matter  has  been  Coordinated 
throughout. 
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DRUMMERS! 


Write  for  Free  Copy  of 

DRUM  TOPICS 


The  Exclusive  Drummers*  Muguzine 


You’ll  enjoy  every  paragraph  on  every  page.  Packed  from  cover 
to  cover,  with  fascinating  news  of  the  drummers’  world. 
Professional  percussionists  describe  the  latest  tricks  of  the  trade 
.  .  .  Original  "sizzle”.  .  .  New  stunts  with  wire-brush  and 
tom-tom  .  .  .  Tips  on  music  reading  and  care  of  instruments 


reading  and 

.  .  .  Late  photos  of  famous  drum  corps  and  individual  stars  in  radio,  stage, 
dance  orchestra  and  concert  work.  Worth  dollars  to  any  drummer  but  costs 
you  only  a  postage  stamp.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  We  will  send  you 
the  latest  copy  by  return  mail  and  put  you  on  our  list  to  receive 
all  issues  FREE. 

LEEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

903  Leedjr  Building,  Elkhait,  Ind. 


!>«■’<  fml  to  mtuHom  Tht  School  Mtuiciom  whom  wrilms  Advortiton. 
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